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AN INTERESTING ALFALFA EXPERIENCE: A NEW WAY TO SEED. 


Messrs. Editors: I note Mr. J. B. Norris’s let- | 


ter in your issue of June 11th in regard to seed- 
ing alfalfa. 

After repeated failures, from various causes, I 
have at last succeeded in getting 1 fine yield of 
hay on a field never before seeded to alfalfa. Af- 
ter seeding a field with alfalfa alone last October, 
and which failed to make a stand, I had left over 
some alfalfa seed. Now near my residence was a 
long narrow strip of land badly infested with nut 
grass in which last spring I had set Keiffer pears. 
I grew a crop of sweet corn on it last year. After 
removing the crop I plowed and disked it thor- 
oughly to kill down the nut grass which escaped 
the cultivation of the corn crop. I had given up 
ever getting rid of the nut grass and was ready 
to put anything on it to hide the pest. I seeded 
on this lot fifteen pounds alfalfa seed with six 
pounds of common red clover, trusting that one 
or the other, or both, would grow for a winter 
cover and hide the obnoxious nut grass. 

Greatly to my surprise, by December 1st, I had 
a beautiful stand of alfalfa and clover, to all ap- 
pearances the clover predominating. It remained 
green all winter, and this spring grew rapidly. On 
May ist I cut a heavy crop about three-fourths 
clover; on June 5th the second cutting was ready 
and appeared to be about one-half alfalfa, since 
Which last cutting it has started off. finely and 
there is a larger proportion of alfalfa to be seen 
than before. 

The clover averaged about twenty inches high 
and the alfalfa stood at least six inches higher. 
While the alfalfa is not quite thick enough for a 
permanent stand, it is very strong and healthy 
looking, already making eight to ten branches to 
the plant. Strange as it may appear, the nut 
&rass at this date (June 15th) is not in evidence. 
The clover and alfalfa together is a heavy stand. 
Two crops have been cut, as I have indicated, and 
the third is coming on. The plot adjoining this 


lot comprising nearly two acres seeded the same 
time to alfalfa alone, was a complete failure, only 
a few stalks standing here and there. 

I have no positive reason why the plot seeded 
with clover should thrive, and the other fail abso- 
lutely. We can draw many conclusions, purely 
imaginative as to fact. My idea is that the clover 
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was a favorable nurse crop, sheltered the young 
alfalfa, assisted in the inoculation, smothered 
down weed and grass, kept the soil moist and 
generally aided and abetted in the growth of the 
alfalfa. , 

This fall (in September) I intend to seed a 


/ considerable acreage with alfalfa and clover, but 


shall use twenty pounds of alfalfa and five pounds 
of clover, seeding as before with a wheelbarrow 
grass seeder. 

Why? 

(1) I get a crop of hay by this method. 

(2) If when the clover dies out and other 
grasses begin to run out the alfalfa, by plowing 
and reseeding wholly to alfalfa, I feel confident 
of getting a stand, for the alfalfa that has grown 
will no doubt inoculate the soil and afford con- 
genial conditions of the new seeding. 

(3) The plowing under of the clover and the 
alfalfa (if necessary) will certainly enrich the 
land in addition to the inoculation. 

I trust that this experiment, though only in its 
embryo state, will prove successful and thus afford 
a surer means of establishing a stand of the great- 
est forage plant now known. 

sefore closing I wish to state that the plot 
seeded to alfalfa and clover had no fertilizer, ma- 
nure or lime applied to it, all of which the field 
seeded to alfalfa alone was fully provided with. 

The plot may be seen on my farm five miles 
from Portsmouth, Va., on the Western Branch. 

WINDEMERE. 

R. F. D. 2, Portsmouth, Va. 

Painting the buildings, both the home building 
and barns, and the churches and school-houses 
as well—every farmer should resolve upon this 
as one of his tasks after crops are laid by. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously the neatly painted home 
will make its every occupant happier and bright- 
er. Paint pays in money, beauty and in good 
cheer. 
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Our Need of Agricultural High Schools. 


A Notable Address Delivered 


I am in favor of the establishment 
of agricultural high schools because 
it will pay financially. This, to be 
sure, is the lowest reason, and yet it 
is a very important reason. Money 
is necessary to build good roads, pa- 
latial residences, commodious school 
buildings, magnificent churches, em- | 
ploy competent teachers at high sala- 
ries to teach long terms, and to send | 
the Gospel to the heathen. | 

Agricultural education is the capi- | 
tal that produces more. Its yield is| 
large. The proper application of sci- | 
ence brings the working forces of na- 
ture co-operate in production, 
making a crop uniform in quality, 
successive in seasons, and abundant | 
beyond conception. Soils may be | 
deepened by deep plowing, over-load- | 
ed with nitrogen by planting cow- 
peas and other pod-bearing plants, 
injury from drouth obviated by fre- 
quent and shallow cultivation, and 
abundant harvests annually garner- 
ed. The educated farmer makes his 
soil exceedingly productive and by 
the use of strong teams and labor- 
saving farm tools increases the yield 
several hundred per cent. Thus it is 
that agricultural education pays a 
county, State, or Nation. 


to 


The Undreamed-of Possibilities of 
the New Agriculture. 


The difference between the aver- 
age yield of cotton and corn per acre 
in this State and the largest yield is 
about five-fold. This difference of 
500 per cent against the average 
farmer is due wholly to conditions 
which he can easily control with the 
necessary knowledge. The difference 
between the average cost of an acre 
of cotton or corn is double its most 
economical cost. We have, therefore, 
between the average and the best in 
farming an attainable 1,000 per cent. 
In legitimate banking, we have a pos- 
sible gain of 10 per cent; in manu- 
factures, a possible 20 per cent; in 
mercantile operations, a possible 15 
per cent; yet the banker, the manu- 
facturer, and the merchant, on an 
average, makes more money than the 
farmer. This being true, let us edu- 
cate our boys and girls for the farm 
and farm home, in order to increase 
their earning capacity the attainable 
1,000 per cent. 


In the Waste of the Farmer is His 
Fortune. 


the utilizing of 
waste. City gas works’ were fre- 
quently run at a loss, till the by- 
products became of value—coal tar, 
naphtha, carbolic acid, paraffine, and 
the aniline dyes. The canned meat 
industry could not exist were it not 
from the products from the offal 
such as leather, curled hair, combs, 
buttons, glue, and fertilizers. In the 
waste of the farmer, as with others, 
is his fortune. If the insects and 
harmful seeds could be converted in- 
to poultry and eggs; if all of the 
grasses could be turned into beef, 
mutton, pork, and _ horses; if the 
waste of the timbered land could add 
its contribution to the wealth of the 
farmer; if the pecan, fig, plum, apple 
and pear could be everywhere substi- 
tuted for roadside thickets, briar 
patches, and old-field pines, it would 
be the inauguration of the millenium 
of farming and the _ beginning of 
genuine prosperity. The mission of 
the agricultural high school is to 
teach the farmer’s boy and girl how 


Wealth lies in 


at Walker’s Bridge, Mississippi, by Hon. G. H. Alford, formerly Editor of The Southern 
Farm Gazette. 
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its most economical cost. 


cent. 


banker, the manufacturer, and 


thousand per cent.” 





“The difference between the average yield of cotton and 
corn per acre in this State and the largest yield is about five | 
fold. This difference of five hundred per cent. against the 
average farmer is due wholly to conditions which he can easily 
control with the necessary knowledge. 
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average and the best in farming an attainable thousand per 
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have, therefore, between the 


the merchant, on an average, 
This being true, let us 








to utilize profitably the by-products | 
and waste places on the farm. 


Needed Reforms in Our Public 
Schools. 


Our common public schools tend to} 
educate the farmer’s boy and girl 
away from the farm. From the time 
they pass the portal of the school- 
room, they are taught to look down 
on the farmer. The teachers urge 
the pupils to make lawyers, doctors, 
teachers, editors, or some other kind 
of a professional man. Our public 
schools have impressed themselves 
for generations and the expected is 
happening. Many of our girls, in- 
stead of marrying some honest. hard- 
working young farmer, become 
school teachers, clerks, or fashion- 
able boarders at father’s; too many 
of our brightest boys are entering 
the professions. 


Had I the power, I would remove 
from the public school curriculum all 
readers that are mainly filled with 
the gilded thought of stage and fo- 
rum, all histories that overflow to the 
margin with dates and battles, and 
with heroes who differ from ordinary 
scoundrels only in magnitude of their 
crimes, all geographies dealing in 
romance of climate and situation, and 
the hyperbole of wonderful produc- 
tion in some sections; and substitute 
for them truthful readers about com- 
mon people and the things of na- 
ture, histories of our own State, and 
the outlines of geography. I would 
add penmanship, spelling, grammar, 
arithmetic, science of health, ethics, 
elementary principles of economics, 
the science of government, and the 
science of agriculture. I would have 
the public schools make a specialty 
of increasing the earning capacity of 
students, instead of developing their 
imaginative powers. 


Make Education Train for Practical 
Things. 


The education of the masses to be- 
come lawyers, doctors, teachers, and 
other consumers, instead of produc- 
ers, has been continued too long. 
This is evident by the condition of 
the farming class and by some sam- 
ples of lawyers, doctors and teachers 
of this generation, to the disgust of 
true votaries of these professions. 
Let us establish agricultural high 
schools for the masses and fit them 
to become a great, intelligent, thrifty 
farming class, upon which great na- 
tions alone are founded; obedient to 
orders, but not slaves; tenacious of 
their rights, but not anarchists. For 
once in the history of civilization, let 
us have a farming people thoroughly 





| make a living, refined, cultured, and 


| educational needs. 


trained, full of the science of how to 


loyal to government and to God. 

A few years since, agriculture and 
the mechanic arts were regarded as 
mere occupations or trades without 
A few far-seeing 
men under the leadership of Mr. 
Morrell labored and plead till a bill 
was passed, under which our Agri- 


cultural and Mechanical Colleges 
were established. What years of 
waiting, toil, and sacrifice before 


they were understood or appreciated! 
Finally an Experiment Station was 
added. Later farmers’ institutes be- 
came a department of these colleges. 
Since the establishment of these col- 
leges, the phrase, ‘‘a scientific farm- 
er,” has become a common expres- 
sion; and agriculture is fast being 
raised to the highest rank among the 
occupations of man. 


Greater Intelligence the Farmer’s 
Safeguard. 


The agricultural colleges have al- 
ready been of great service to this 
country. They have investigated, ex- 
perimented, instructed, prepared 
teachers for instructing the children 
of the land in agriculture and indus- 
trial arts, kindled, strengthened and 
widened the spirit of industry, with 
that steadfast purpose and faith dis- 
played in Washington, the Father of 
his Country. But are these to be the 
limits of our industrial efforts in edu- 
cation, or shall the boon be extended 
to the masses? Turkestan, British 
India, Egypt, and other countries are 
now exporting several million bales 
of cotton; and their output is annual- 
ly rapidly increasing. Ships are now 
being laden in every harbor of the} 
Old World with the products of 
cheap labor to invade our present | 
foreign markets and the markets of 
Our own country. Some advocate a 
protective tariff as a protection to 
our farmers, but political economy 
tells us that labor ultimately deter- 
mines the cost of every product; 
therefore, higher intelligence—the 
requisite of economic production—is 
the only remedy. 

Every remedy is prescribed for the 
financial ills of this nation and of 


| the other. 
| ers and legislators are well educated, 


girl in this State and country, to-wit: 


> 


The highest skill and intelligence. 
The State’s Need of Educated 
Farmers. 

The crying need of the times is for 


| thoroughly trained, broadly educated, 


and therefore conservative farmers 
and law-makers. The main trouble 


| arises from uneducated farmers on 


one hand and ignorant legislation on 
Large numbers of farm- 


but only a very limited number have 
been trained in a way that has pre- 
pared them to cope with the practi- 
cal problems of the day. Men edu- 
cated in our. public schools, high 


| schools, literary colleges, and liter- 


ary universities, are generally the- 
orists and dreamers. Our public 
school books, the text-books of liter- 
ary colleges, and the lawyers’ books 
—such as Justinian and Blackstone, 
Parsons and Kent—give no informa- 
tion concerning what the progress of 
the nation depends upon; conse- 
quently, very few of our law-makers 
realize that our progress depends in 
the main upon the increment earned 
annually above our actual necessi- 
ties. Let us establish agricultural 
high schools and fill our farms with 
well educated, broad-minded men— 
men who wil! restore dignity to the 
long down-trodden, but honorable 
business of agriculture and raise it 
to the highest rank among the occu- 
pations of men. Then farmers will 
be considered legislative and con- 
gressional timber and they will be 
sent to the Legislature and to Con- 
gress, along with those who repre- 
sent other interests, to benefit the 
farming class and thereby best serve 
the country. 

Agricultural Education Will ‘Solve 

the Problems of Poverty.” 


Experiment Stations, farmers’ in- 
stitutes, Colleges of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, and agricultural high 
schools, your work will not be done 
until every neighborhood is united 
by a well constructed highway; un- 
til every laborer shall be a skilled 
craftsman and a free man in his own 
home; until every farmer shall be so 
well educated that he will make his 
soil exceedingly productive and culti- 
vate thirty acres, instead of fifteen, 
by the use of strong teams and labor- 
saving farm tools; until every farm- 
er is free from the vassalage of mort- 
gage and the bondage of debt; until 
labor is sufficiently intelligent to 
force capital to divide equitably the 
increment of gain. Your mission is 
to solve the problems of poverty. 





Glory to the Blackberry Pie. 

Blackberry pie! It holds a place 
in the estimation of all lovers of good 
things to eat that no other product 
of the land or sea occupies. Black- 
berry pie bridges the chasm between 
the millionaire and the pauper. It 
is found on the mahogany table of 
the haughty society leader and on the 
oil-cloth covered pine table of the 
lowly washer-woman. It is on the 
bill of fare of the grandest hotel and 





the farming class. Free silver, pro- 
tective tariff, and the exclusion of 
foreign laborers are the remedies 
most often urged for the betterment 
of this nation. - Organization, thrift, 
industry, economy, and so on are the 
remedies prescribed for the ills of 
the farmers. My remedy is one which 
is conspicuous by its almost univer- 
sal absence—one, however, that can 
easily be placed within the possible 





attainment of every farmer’s boy and 





|is fed to the inmates of the poor- 
| house. The rich man who rides in 
| his gasoline buggy and the poor 
tramp who rides the rods under the 
freight cars or steps from cross-tie 
| to cross-tie in the blistering sun meet 
| on a common level at the lunch coun- 
ter and both order blackberry pie- 
In a word, blackberry pie is the one 
article of diet which makes the whole 
world kin. Blackberry time, good 
folks, is here.—-Monroe Enquirer. 
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With Same 


Declares an Ohio Observer—More Cover Crops 
More Live Stock Should be Grown, and “One Crop System” Abandoned. 
Losing Money by Using Mules Instead of Horses. 


Messrs. Editors: 


Carolina last March, the writer of- | 


fers the following, not, however, as| bility of a total 
a criticism upon the methods used|admits of a rotation of crops, and 
but it is a known fact that some crops 
comparison | exhaust the soil of one kind of plant 
‘between two localities with agricul-| food, while another exhausts a dif- 


in this section of the South, 


rather in the way of 


tural methods radically different. 

To a person who is accustomed to | 
a section of the country (North Cen- | 
tral Ohio) where stock has to be} 
fed for six months in the year; | 
where corn, wheat and oats are the| 
main cereal crops; where the clov-| 
ers and timothy thrive; where June} 
and blue grass springs up spon-| 
taneously where the ground is left| 
uncultivated; where sheep, cattle | 
and hogs are raised in abundance 
on nearly every farm; and where 
horses furnish the motive power 
for farm work, the transition to a 
section where’ radically’ different 
methods are employed brings many 
changes that are particularly notice- 
able. Especially is this true when 
the study of agriculture was_ the 
principal reason for the visit. 


Folly of Letting Land Lie Barren in 
Winter. 

While the changes are many, 
there are a few that stand out prom- 
inently upon the agricultural hori- 
zon, for instance, that of such vast 
areas of bare ground standing 
through the winter season exposed 
to the action of the elements claim- 
ing first attention. 

It seems to the writer that the 
rains of winter would have a ten- 
dency, as in the North, to wash away, 
not only the fertility, but the soil 
also, from those unprotected fields, 
to the ravines and streams, especial- 
ly in the Piedmont section. Nature, 
if she has her own way, will make 
an attempt to clothe her nakedness 
through the growing season with a 
growth of foliage of some sort, as 
a protection during the season of 
rest. 

Man, in growing a cultivated crop, 
destroys that which nature provides 
spontaneously, because it is a weed 
and takes the nourishment from the 
crops which he substitutes for his 
own benefit. These crops he re- 
moves in the fall, leaving the ground 
bare and not in the condition which 
nature intended. 


South Should Put All Land to Clover 
or Rye in Winter. 


This condition exists in the North, 
but not to the same extent as in the 
South. It seems as if the Southern 
farmer ought to assist nature in 
providing a covering for those bare 
fields, especially upon the hillsides. 
A crop of rye or winter oats, or per- 
haps crimson clover, would help to 
cover the ground, and if plowed un- 
der in the spring would not only 
hold the fertility, but would add 
humus, while the mechanical  ac- 
tion would be beneficial. 


The One Crop System Unwise. 


Another feature that does not 
strike the writer as being the best 
is the specialty farming, many 
farmers confining their efforts to 
the production of a single crop to 
the exclusion of others. In some sec- 
tions it is all tobacco, in others all 
cotton, all peanuts, all corn, ete. To 
a person who is accustomed to see- 
ing diversified farming practiced, it 
seems as if it would be hazardous 


Southern Farmer Can Make Twice the 
Money Northern Farmer Can Make. ~ 


“nergy Expended, Results Twice as Great South as North, 


Complying with|to tie up to a single crop, for fail- 
your request for an article regarding |ure means a year worse than wast- 
“Agriculture in the South,” as seen/|ed, and failure is bound to come 
on a trip through Virginia and North | some time to any crop. 





Needed in Winter, 


In addition to lessening the lia- 
failure, diversity 





With the long 
work in the South a pair of mares 
ought to do a big lot of work and 
raise a pair of colts each year be- 


season for farm 


sides. Allowing four weeks before 
and four weeks after foaling for 
light work, if any be performed, 
and during December and January 
there ought to be such a cessation 
in farm operation anyhow as not 
to require constant labor from the 
farm team. Even if the fact of 
pregnacy and foaling should lessen 
the amount of labor as compared 
with a team of mules, what about 
the profit from the offspring? 


We Need More Live Stock. 
The writer is also of the opinion 





which would make the South 
men can be so imbued with 
can’t the same energy now be 





What the South Could Do. 


For months Georgia has been stirred with an activity in po- 
litical affairs which ought to illustrate how every State in the 
South could be stirred with activity in material upbuilding. 
If the press and the people of the South would bend their en- 
ergies to the advancement of business interests with the sleep- 
less energy which the people and the press of Georgia have 
for months given to political discussion and work, there would 
soon be seen a material upbuilding from Maryland to Texas 


which concern the progress and prosperity of the people, viz., 
the utilization of the natural resources of the South as a basis 
out of which to create abundant prosperity to the blessing of 
everybody ?---Manufacturers’ Record. 


the wonder of the world. If 
energy in political affairs, why 
wisely directed to the things 








ferent kind. It is also acknowl- 
edged that certain crops prepare 
the ground mechanically and gath- 
er and store fertility for the crops 
that follow. 

Diversity puts the farmer who 
practices it in an independent posi- 
tion, a position whereby he is not 
at the mercy of any person who is 
inclined to be a Shylock in the mat- 
ter of prices when dealing with a 
person who has to have the goods. 
The tobacco and cotton specialist 


realized fair prices for their pro-| 


ducts this year, but is there anything 
gained in exchanging tobacco’ or 
cotton for corn on about an even 
basis in cash value, besides having 
to cart both crops and lose the value 
of the by-products of the corn for 
rough feed? 


Mistake of Using Mules Instead of 
Horses. 
The absence of horses and the 


excessive number of mules in the 
South was another noticeable 


feature to me and one which could} 


not possibly accrue to the best in- 
terests of the farmers of the South, 
if the conditions are anything like 
they are at the North. In making 
a comparison an exaggerated state- 
ment sometimes serves to bring out 
a point that would otherwise be 
lost, and if the following is an ex- 
aggeration it makes a strong point 
in favor of the horse on the South- 
ern farm: 

A fairly good pair of four-year- 
old mules is worth $500 and with 


good care they should be worth $500 | 


at the end of five years. 
good pair of four-year-old mares is 
worth $500, but at the end of five 
years these mares and their’ get 
should have a cash value about as 
follows: 





One pair work mares, still 

WUOQEMENS cals co ais ee Dee $ 500 
One pair four-year-old colts. 500 
One pair three-year-old colts. 300 
One pair two-year-old colts . 200 
One pair one-year-old colts... 100 
Total value at end of five 

EMMIS For leg ra tare atereie: teats . -$1,600 





A fairly | 


that other livestock is not raised in 
as great quantities as the climatic 
and market conditions seem to war- 
rant. Of course, in the tick belt 
there is an excuse for not introduc- 
ing improved cattle, but above that 
line there can be no good reason 
why the Southern farmer should not 
raise these improved breeds at a 
good profit for both beef and dairy 
products. In this connection it may 
be well to state that the Northern 
farmer places much value on the 
residue from feeding the roughage 
on the farm. His cattle and sheep 
convert into good manure the 
cornstalks that many Southern 
farmers gather into piles and burn 
or cart off the field to some ravine 
to get them out of the way. 

Readers of The Progressive Farm- 
er may be interested in knowing 
how much stock is kept in Huron 
county, Ohio, which is strictly an 
agricultural county of the diversi- 
fied order, with an area of 475 
square miles. Statistics show that 
the average number of horses is 
7,907; cattle, 15,138; sheep, 48,254; 
hogs, 14,252; mules, 74. 

The point which it is desirous of 
bringing into prominence is the dif- 
ference between the number of 
horses and mules. Granting that 
one-half the horses are females and 
that one mare in four was allowed 
to foal, the increase in a few years 
would amount to hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, an item in the re- 
ceipts of the farm that the Southern 
,farmer should not lose sight of. 





|Southern Farmer Has’ Great Ad- 
vantage in Markets. 

A word about the markets of the 
South may not be out of order, and 
the writer believes that the South- 
ern farmer has an advantage over 
those of Ohio in this matter. If 
the following deductions are cor- 
rect the prices of Southern farm 
products are based upon the eastern 


markets, which are western prices 
with the freight and two commis- 
sions added, the Southern farmer 


getting the benefit, while Ohio prices 
are based upon western markets 
with the freight and commissions de- 





ducted. At the present time our 
farmers are not receiving within six 
cents per bushel of the price paid 
for wheat at the distributing point, 
which, in this case, is less than sixty 
miles away. 

In making comparisons with the 
prices quoted in The Progressive 
Farmer the Southern farmer is re- 
ceiving 20 cents per bushel more for 
oats and corn than Ohio farmers are 
receiving—and it is possible for him 
to produce as large crops as can be 
produced in the North. 





Same Energy Commands Twice Re- 
sults South as North. 


As for the future possibilities of 
the South, in the matter of success- 
ful agricultural productions, there 
can be no doubt but that they are 
very great and the time is near at 
hand when improved agricultural 
methods, raising more live stock 
(including horses and mules), and 
diversity of crops will put that sec- 
tion of the country in the lead as a 
producing territory. 

The Southern farmer has reason 
to congratulate himself upon the fact 
that he has a good soil, a mild and 
healthful climate and abundant rain- 
fall; that he can raise anything that 
the Northern farmer can, and a 
whole lot that he cannot; that he has 
one of the very best markets in the 
United States within easy reach; 
that if the same amount of energy 
be applied in the South that is ap- 
plied in the North, the returns will 
be twice as great; and, last but not 
least, that he has the greatest of 
opportunities within easy reach if 
he will only grasp them. 

F. M. LUTTS. 
Norwalk, Ohio. 





Why the Butter Doesn’t All Come 
at Once, 


Messrs. Editors: Will some _ of 
your numerous readers tell me why 
butter will not all make at once? 
For the last two weeks I have had 
to churn the same cream two and 
even three times, and then not get 
all the butter. 

I mix the cream from four milk- 
ings and let stand in a cool place 
for twenty-four hours before churn- 
ing after the last cream is added, 
stirring frequently. 

The cows are all fresh in milk, 
the oldest calf being five months. 
Any help will be gratefully received 
by one who very much admires your 
paper. 

; MRS. E. P. HYMAN. 

Halifax Co., N. C. 


(Answer by Prof. John Michels, N. 
C. Experiment Station.) 


With the conditions stated, the 
trouble must be too high churning 
temperature, and where the tem- 
perature is too high, no amount of 
churning will secure all the butter. 
Ordinarily, uneven churning like 
that mentioned is caused by mixing 
sweet and sour cream, or creams of 
different temperatures, shortly be- 
fore churning. 





Showing His Neighbors a Favor. 


Messrs. Editors: Please allow me 
to congratulate you on giving us 
such a good paper. When I suc- 
ceed in placing The Progressive Far- 
mer in a farmer’s home, I feel that 
I have done him and his a great 
favor. 

Will some one please tell how to 
get clear of moles without trapping 
them? J. O. GREEN. 





Do you want to make some good 
honest money and get your pay every 
night? Write a line (a postal card 
will do) to Special Circulation Man- 
ager of The Progressive Farmer, Ra- 
leigh, N. C., and he will tell you 





how. Worth looking into. 
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Murdering Your Wife and Children 
Through Neglect. 


Many a Farmer Will Do So This Summer by Failing to Look 
Atter (1) Sewage Disposal, (2) Fly Infection, and (3) the Wa- 
ter Supply—Deaths From Typhoid May be Largely Reduced 
by a Few Simple Precautions About These Three Things. 
There are in this country 250,000 cases of typhoid fever every 

year. 

Each case entails an illness of two months; in all there are 
60,000 persons idle all the time from this disease; 60,000 per- 
sons incapacitated from any work whatever; a great city of 60,- 
000 drawing on the industrious everywhere and all the time for 
sustenance and care. 

In the cities the authorities, directed by the medical profes- 
sors, are dealing successfully with the disease by protecting from 
contagion the water supply and the milk supply; on the farm 
each tamily must protect itself. 

A writer in the Saturday Evening Post of Philadelphia says: 

“Great cities are developing some sort of a sanitary consci- 
ence. Farmers and country districts have as yet little or none. 
3ad as our city water often is, and defective as our systems of 
sewage, they cannot for a moment compare in deadliness with 
that most unheavenly pair of twins, the shallow well and the 
vault privy. A more ingenious combination for the dissemination 
ot typhoid than this precious couple could hardly have been de- 
vised. The innocent householder sallies forth, and, at an appro- 
priate distance from his cot; he digs two holes, one about thirty 
feet deep, the other about four. Into the shallower one he throws 
his excreta, while upon the surface of the ground he flings 
abroad his household waste from the back stoop. The gentle 
rain from heaven washes these various products down into the 
soil and percolates gradually into the deep hole. When the in- 
teresting solution has accumulated to a sufficient depth it is drawn 
up by the old oaken bucket or modern’ pump, and drunk.” 

Study every question relating 
the safe disposal of the garbage. 
Shut out the fly. 


to this 
Protect 


subject. 
your 


Arrange for 
water supply. 


The feregoing clipping from| privy vaults, and for the same 
Home and Farm is so much to] reason as the writer referred to 
the point that I would thank | —the almost certain contamina- 
you to reprint it in your valu-| tion with human excreta of the 
able paper. drinking water. 

Contrary perhaps to the gen- The tub and dry earth system, 
eral opinion, typhoid fever is] the receptacles to be emptied at 
more a country disease than a] q gafe distance not less fre- 
city disease, and this is doubt-| quently than once a week, is the 
less due to the fact that the] pest method of disposal for a 
sanitary conditions in the coun-]| e9gyntry home and for a small 
try homes are not so good as village. The dry earth should 
those in the city homes. In the % 


be used for its deodorizing effect 
and to shield the excreta from 
flies, which unquestionably trans- 
mit typhoid fever. 


latter case, where there is a sew- 
erage system, the element most 
dangerous to health, namely, 
human excrets, is safely dis- 
posed of, whereas, in the coun- 
try such is not always the case. 

I cordially endorse every word 
said by the writer in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post. I am on 
record many times as being un- 
alterably opposed to cesspools or 


If your readers will heed the 
suggestions, I am sure many 
cases of typhoid fever will be 
prevented. 

RICHARD H. LEWIS, 
Secretary, North Carolina Board 
of Heaith, Raleigh. 

















Our Timber Supply. 


Stock Law Would Help—No Man Should be Allowed to Cut Timber 
Less Than Twelve Inches in Diameter, 


Messrs. Editors: I read Mr. Keith’s| with stringent YWaws against those 
article on the ‘‘no-fence law’’ for the} who put fire in the woods. Then, 
whole State. There is no doubt it| too, a law against any one _ cut- 
would be a great help in re-foresting| ting live timber (unless on 
the lands of the State to have our/land they are clearing to cul- 
stock instead of our farms fenced.|tivate) less than twelve inches in 
Brother Keith never had woods land| diameter. This is a good law. If we 
near the cities; if he had, he would| have land-owners.so unwise as to 


have told about some of the intelli-] want to cut smaller timber or rent it 
gent and well groomed hunters go-|to others to cut, then this preventive 
ing out and _ burning your woods] law would be a good law to save 
merely to get a good place to shoot|them from self harm. When I see 
birds—and the men, too, you had|a man boxing small pine timber or 


not forbidden to hunt on your land. 
The fires, the pine rooter, and last, 
but not least, the indiscriminate lum- 
berman, have almost ruined our pine 
forests. 


cutting little pines for wood or tim- 
ber, it makes me think of a hungry 
man biting off his toes to sustain his 
body. 

There should also be a law forbid- 


Brother Keith’s no-fence or fence] ding any long-leaf pine trees being 
law, whichever he calls it, would| boxed that would not measure 
prevent stock running in the woods|twelve inches in diameter and for- 
and we need a general police con-| bidding boxes being cut in short-leaf 
trol of the fires, which should con-| pines of any size. It is high time 
sist of at least one man to each] we should think of Mr. Hill’s quota- 








township on horseback all the while] tion, “‘The highest conception of a 
with a right to summon any and all] nation is that of a trustee for pos- 
men to fight fire when it gets out,!terity,’’ and not allow our country to 








—almost treeless and hence almost 


like a common desert for the want 
of vegetation to conserve a water 


supply. And where there is no wa- 
ter we can make no crops. 

Why will our’ people not look 
ahead? We are our brother’s keep- | 
er to a large extent and should look 
on the general good in a measure | 
even more than we should our ex- 


clusive good. 

Our people, as a rule, read so nar- 
rowly. Inculeate in your children a 
love for the best literature and re- 
forms will come along; but we want 
to keep eternally at work in every 
way to improve the morals and com- 
mon-sense of our race. ; 

I am glad to see so many people 
reading The Progressive Farmer. It 
is making foot-prints on the sands 
of time. Now, let them add the 
Youth’s Companion sure, and if they 
are able, add the Outlook and the 
World’s Work and read and re-read 
them weekly and in ten years we 
would surely be the foremost nation 
in the world, morally, mentally and 
financially. Association and environ- 
ment make us what we are. Read 
yourself and get your neighbors to 
read good literature, and thus manu- 
facture the right kind of association 
and environment. 

I never write on this subject but 
what I think: So much to do and so 
little to do itin. Well, just go ahead 
in your good work; keep eternally 
at it and you will have your reward. 

D. L. GORE. 

New Hanover Co., N. C. 





SOW COWPEAS AND SORGHUM 
NOW. 


There is no Time to Lose 
French Here Gives 
tions That Cover the Ground. 


A stack 


and Mr. 


of letters have come the 
past week asking concerning the 
cowpea and sorghum mixture for 
hay, and in this letter I will endeavor 
to answer the most of them that have 
not been answered privately. 


I. 

The mixture may be sown with the 
common grain drill, with the corn 
planter, or broadcast by hand. But 
when sowing with drill or planter the 
seeds should be stirred frequently, as 


they tend to separate and one sort} 


go out at a time. 

When sowing in rows we generally 
fill the boxes of our two-horse corn 
planter with the peas, plant these, 


then fill up with the sorghum seed, | 


put on the slow feed, and go right 
over the same rows again. This 
method makes the seeding very even. 

We have used this same method 
when sowing peas in the corn rows. 
Use a shoe drill, of course. 


If. 


We have found little difference in| 
the amount of hay produced by the) 
The | 
only advantage of sowing in rows is| 
in the saving of seed and also the} 


different methods of planting. 


crop may be cultivated a couple of 
times. 


sown in rows, will be somewhat 


coarser, which is a little disadvantage | 
as the stalks will be somewhat hard- 


er to cure. 


Ii. 

When sowing in heavy clay land 
that is in a pretty good state of fer- 
tility we use no _ fertilizer except 
phosphorus (acid phosphate 14 per 
cent at-the rate of 200 pounds per 


become like Spain, Syria, and Italy | 


Final Direc- 


The hay, when the crop is| 





acre). 


When stable manure is avail- 
able, seven or eight loads (tons) per 
acre of this and 200 pounds of acid 
phosphate per acre will ensure a crop 
that nothing can equal. 


| We would 
| once, 


sow this mixture at 
using the Amber cane to en- 
| sure the crop ripening early in Sep- 
|tember while the weather is fine for 
curing the hay. We like the cane to 
|} be well headed before cutting. 
IV. 

| Cure about a day in the swath 
| (cut with common mowing machine), 
|rake into windrows, and let lie until 
| the hay feels light when handled with 
| the fork. Then stack, or put in the 
barn if weather is fine. Tf rain 
threatens, cock up into large high 
cocks and let stand until the weather 
is settled. The mixture may stand 
for two weeks if well cocked without 
damage. 

We have just finished our sowing 
to-day, June 13th. 


A. L. FRENCH. 
R. 2, Byrdville, Va. 








Educational Directory 














The North Carolina 
College of Agriculture & Mechanic Arts 


Practical education in Agriculture; in Civil, 
Electrical, and Mechanical Engineering; in 
Cotton Manufacturing, Dyeing and Industrial 
Chemistry. Tuition $45 a year: Board $10 a 
month. 120 Scholarships. Examinations for 
admission at County seats on July 9. 

Address THE PRESIDENT, 

West Raleigh, N. C. 











Session opens September Ist. 
Degrees, B. A., M. A., B.S. and 
LL. B. Law, Medicine, Fduca- 
tion, Bible, and the usual aca- 
demic courses. 


| Wake 


| 


| Phere dt . ' F Iixpenses 
| Students, 371. t Moderate. 

Library 18,000 ores Students’ 
volumes. eRe Aid Fund. 


Superior Literary 
Societies. 
7ymnasium, with baths, 


College 


W. L. POTEAT, 


WAKE FOREST, N. C. 


President 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 





Oldest 


preparatory school in Virginia. Pre- 
pares for Business, Universities and 
| GovernmentAcademies. Able faculty. 
| ‘Thorough instruction. Individual at- 
tention. Charges $275. For illustrated 
catalogue and information, address 
COL. WM. M. KEMPER, Supt. 


BYYARRENTON, VIRGINIA 


| Fifty miles from Washington, 
| 

















ERAS 

Located at the top of a high 
hill, two miles north of Colum- 
bia, in center of twenty acres 

campus. Modern appointments. 
High standard, with special courses 
in Music, Art, and Expression. 
| Catalogue from 
W. W. DANIEL, 
| Columbia, S. C. 


IF 


YOU think of attending a Boarding 
School the coming year, you can secure 
valuable information, and arrange to 
save money by writing at once to 








(INCORPORATED) 


Big Reductions to all who Enter before July 15, 1908- 


or combined course. 
catalogue. It is free. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Address KING’S B 


Position guaranteed, backed by written coutract. 


| Dr. W. T. WHITSETT, 2 Whitsett, N. C. 


CAPITAL STOCK, $30,000 
SPECIAL SUMMER 
SESSION. 


A liberal discount on either a single 
Write for handsome 
USINESS COLLEGE, Raleigh, N. C., or 


— Te 2 
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Heavy Rains Damage Farming in | sider this and to plan to fatten more 
hogs next winter. 

This can be done by resolving to 

Messrs. Editors: For two weeks | qo this: For every five or six hogs 
we were too wet in parts of this |you desire to fatten, set an acre in 
county to do any plowing, and as it | eweet potato vines. Fertilize and 
was oat cutting season, many of the work them well, and you will see 
farmers had oats considerably dam- | that you can fatten them much 
age. Farmers are yet behind with | cheaper than on corn, and the hogs 
their farm work and all crops have | wj]] gather them, too. If you have 
suffered seriously. It has been a@/to9 much cotton planted and no oth- 
week since the heavy rains stopped, |er Jand for potatoes, plow up the 
but corn and cotton have not re- grassy cotton. It will be making 
gained their color and cotton is gen-| your meat and saving corn next win- 
erally quite small for the season. ter. The vines can be set up to 
Some good farmers estimate the] July 15th, but June is much better 
damage at 30 to 40 per cent, in both | for a good yield. I hope your read- 
corn and cotton, but with continued | erg will all plant more potatoes than 
favorable weather from this time | ysyal. 
on, it may not be so bad as it now] fewiston, La. 


seems. 


Eastern North Carolina. 





W. B. F. LEWIS. 





There are many places where wa- “i 
ier stood so long as to completely In an article by Mr. A. L. French 
kill the corn, and cotton is dying in |® week or two ago he was made to 
small patches, some say from the speak of growing “25 to 70 tons of 
ravages of lice. It is not so bad yet sorghum and pea mixture per acre.” 
as it was in 1896, but it is, or has Of course, it should have been ‘per 
year.”’ The error was almost too 
obvious to require this correction. 


been, very much as it was then, only 
it did not continue so long. 


Also please let me know your new — 
plans for getting new subscribers. 
I want to help in the circulation of 
the best farm paper I’ve ever read— 
and I’ve been reading more than 
sixty years. DANIEL LANE. 

Craven Co., N. C. 


When you strike at a king you 
must kill him—R. W. Emerson. 


THE MARKETS. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 


Raleigh, —_ 19 1908, 
Cotton, best grades -..---..-._-.... 24 to 12% 
Off grades one to 1014 








How I Keep Crows Out of Corn. 








The way I keep crows from pull- 
ing up corn, I feed them. I take 
two or three ears of corn and sow it 
about the field. The crow picks it 
up, flies away and lets the planted | tual sales: 





NORFOLK PEANUT MARKET. 
The prices are strictly wholesale (not job 














‘orn alone / on ther way | Fancy BY44to 33 
corn alone. And then another way | EMS3s A ee se 
is to put plenty of it in the ground | Prime 234 3 

and give them some corn if they ao picked_-----_-_______. Rehr 34 
want it. We must put plenty of | Spanish peanuts__-_-----.------ 9 to ~ 





corn in the ground. We can’t afford 
to prepare a good seed bed and not 
get a stand of corn, if we expect to 


CHARLESTON PROVISION AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 





















































gather a tia — ; aie Charleston, 8. C., June, 19 1908. 
farming twenty-five years and never | p.s. GC. R. Sides, packed_._.______ 834 to 8% 
replanted a grain of corn yet, but | D.S. Bellies, packed 24 
: ; . ., | D. 8. Butts 6% 

often hire hands to hoe and thin it Butter— Creamery Ray ea 28 
a st: ams—Choice,as tosize and brand 13% 
out to a stand. oi. ait” adie aaa Lard—Pure—Tierces .......-.-..--- 954 

I. W. SECREST. _— — $2 00 

7 eal mmon 

Lancaster Co., S. C. Hay-—-Timothy i to 

ae, ae white aamewnencenecene 93 

oe Sane a ae Sere Core, 92 

Quick Growth From Stable Manure. | O8t#) lipped white. o 

be a ree Thi rallcj Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel... 85 

Messrs. Editors: While walking Corn, chop, per 100 pounds _____ $1 650 

through my field on May 27, I saw pdramayg Longe Dy yd mn gale 1 50 

that cotton which had been fertilized Middlings,” eS a pounds... ia 
with stable manure had squares on |. Hulls, per 100 pounds 65 
‘ eS a1 9° Rice Flour—Sacked, per bushel -- 45 
it. It was planted about April 20th | Cotton Ties—Pieced..._....____. 80 
‘ is 2 snefit st: een Rebundled 80 
and is the Golden Benefit taple | New ties $1 13 
is the barnyard manure that is has- Bageing—2 pounds 109% 
tening the setting of the squares and ah Pe ahd wheat patent ______ #5 50 105 % 
is the greatest soil builder on earth. | Straight 4 60 to 5 25 
It not only keeps the soil from wear- , Choice 4 00 to 4 25 





ing out, but it builds up the soil. 
Every farmer should strive to build 
up his land, as you advocate; and it 
will never wear out. 

I believe as strongly in improved 
poultry as I do in improved soil. 
Four years ago I started to raising 
poultry for market; but I am now 
raising fine classes of chicks, and am 
going to join the band with the other 
poultry raisers and advertise them in 
your paper. R. H. HALE. 


RICHMOND TOBACCO MARKET. 


acco, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 


While the tobacco in the low land 





Sweet Potatoes for Hogs. ported. 


Messrs. Editors: Much has been 
written in The Progressive Farmer, 


lots) and represents prices obtained on ac- 


(Repertes by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf To- 


The week just past has been very 
quiet, no sales having taken place. 
The weather has been compara- 
tively cool for this time of the year, 
and we have had considerable rain. 


may be damaged a little by the wet 


weather, the crop, as a whole, is 
looking well, and no damage is re- 


Bright 
Wrappers. Fillers. 





EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 

















FOR 115 YEARS boys have been prepared for COLLEGE and for LIFE, and have 

BINGHAM been trained to be MEN at THE BINGHAM SCHOOL. Ideally located on 
Asheville Plateau. Organization MILITARY for discipline, control and carriage, 

Ss Cc H Oo 0] L Boys expelled from other schools not received. Vicious boys expelled as soon as dis- 
1793 1909 covered. Hazing excluded by pledge of honor. Limited to 136. Rates reasonable. 
Address COL. R. BINGHAM, Supt., R. F. D. Box 68 ASHEVILLE,N. C. 














Beyond the Blue Ridge lies 


The LeadingCo-Educational Insti- 
9 tution in Western North Carolina. 


364 Students. & States and Mexico. 





Invigorating climate. Delightful 


school spirit. Five buildings. Spilman Home for Girls. Treat Dormitory for Boys. All expenses 
$80 to $130. Mars Hill satisfies. FALL TERM (19 weeks) OPENS AUGUST 12, 1908. 


See our catalogue and ‘“‘College Quarterly,.’’ Address 


R. L. MOORE, President, Mars Hill, N. C. 





anon 


THE NORTH CAROLINA 
STATE NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE. 


Maintained by the State for the Education of the Women of North Carolina. 

Four regular Courses leading to Degrees. Special Courses offered in Teacher Train- 
ing, Music, Manual Arts and Domestic Science and in the Commercial Department. 

Free Tuition to those who agree to teach in the schools ef North Carolina. 

Board, laundry, tuition and all other expenses, including use of text-books, $170.00 a 
year. For free-tuition students, $125.00 a year. 

Those desiring to enter should apply as early as possible. The capacity of the dormi- 
tories is limited. 

Fall Session begins September 15, 1908. 

For catalogue and other information, address 


J. 4. wth int toh dh President, wt tine N. C. 
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urging the farmers to make their Common 1334@16% 9% 
i la ces ieatedes this year, | Medium ——————— asse@aat os@10'4 
meat and hominy at home this year. | good 2514 @40 lis@ite 

















This advice is timely at the beginning 


Cutters. Smokers. 





of each year; for when we consider eemnes <nenwenenmncessonne 104 4@12'4 94@104% 
See wie a) : eaae Medium .........—--—..—. |1214@1414 10'4@11"% 
the tremendous amount of meat sold @ooq aig@2; 111Z@131Z 














it ruinous prices, on credit at that, it 


Sun-cured. Dark-fired. 





seems remarkable that the meat buy- | Commoni 634@ 934 64@ 8; 
° > . 34 21 
ing farmers do not reform and save | gooq 104@12%4 8%@ 
this big leak from the cotton crop. | Wrappers .--.-—----...--— |1 534@8054 1234@1634 
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Littleton Female College 


One of the most successful and best equipped boarding schools in the South, with 
hot water heat, electric lights and other modern improvements. 258 boarding pupils 
last year, 27th Annual Session will Begin September 16th, 1908. 

For catalogue address J. M. RHODES, President, Littleton, N. C. 











A high-grade Preparatory School for boys 


Central Academy and young men, with industrial and agricul- 
tural equipment. Located on 700-acre farm 

one mile from Littleton College, and under the management of the same Board of 

Trustees. For new illustrated catalogue address J. B. AIKEN, Prin., Littleton, N. C. 

























BAPTIST UNIVERSITY FOR WOMEN 


Located in the Center of Raleigh. 
Five Distinct Schools. 











I. School of the Arts and Sciences, with eight professors and six 
assistants, and including English, Mathematics, Ancient and Modern 
Languages, History, Science, Philosophy, Pedagogy and the Bible. 

II. School of Music, with three professors and eight assistants, 
and including Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin and Voice. 

III. School of Art, with two professors; and including Oil Paint- 
ing, Decoration and Design. 

_- School of Expression, with one professor and one instructor. 

School of Business, with one professor, and including Steno- 
pe, Bookkeeping and Typewriting. 

Systematic training in Physical Culture in charge of a director 
and two assistants. 

Club, in which by about three-quarters of an hour of daily domes- 
tic service students save $45.00 per session. 





For Catalogue and other Information, address 


R.T.VANN, RALEIGH, N. C. 








OXFORD SEMINARY, ||| PEAGE INSTITUTE 


(Founded 1850) RALEIGH, N. C. 


OXFORD, N. C. The Ideal Home School for Girls and 
Bachelor of Arts Course, Music, Art, Elo- Young Women. 
cution, Busi Ped y, Special- 
ists in all Departments. 

















Advanced Collegiate Courses; Excellent 
Conservatory of Music: Complete Schools 
of Art, Expression, Pedagogy, Business, 
Physical Culture, ete. A fine Preparatory 
Department under special Instructors. 

It will pay you to look into its advantages 
before deciding where to send your daugh- 
ter. 

Catalogue on application. 


Henry Jerome Stockard. 


Four model buildings only two stories 
high—steam heat. gas light, complete 
water system. Equipment new and 
first-class. Board and general tuition a 
year $150. Apply for illustrated cata- 
logue, 


F. P. HOBGOOD, Pres’t. 























THE ADVERTISERS IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Now is the propitious time to con- | E. K. VIETOR & CO. 


Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise 
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heating the room. 


NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


you will see why this is so. 
chimney of the “‘New Perfection’’ 
under the kettle and not dissipated through the room 
Thus it does the work of the coal 
range without its discomfort. Ask your dealerabout 
this stove—if not with him, write our nearest agency. 


an we 
RayOLamp 
housefurnishin 


aclear, powerful light more agreeable t 
Safe everywhere and always. 
of brass nely nickel plated—just the thing for the 
If not with your dealer, write our 


by radiation. 


electricity. 


living-room. 
nearest agency. 


Standard Oil Company 


coy, 


Have You a 
ummer Stove ? 






The stifling air of a 
close kitchen is changed 
to comfortable coolness 
by installing a New Per- 
fection Wick Blue Flame 
Oil Cook-Stove to do the 
family cooking. 

No kitchen furnishing 
is so convenient as this 
stove. Gives a working 
heat at once, and main- 
tains it until turned out 
—that too, without over- 
If you examine the 



















The heat from the 
is concentrated 





is a very 
handsome 
piece of 
and gives 
an gas or 


Made 


(Incorporated) 





















WHEN YOU FIRST 
KNEAD THE DOUGH 


——— Ro, bee 


William Tell Flour 








You can immediately see the 
unusual high quality of the 
flour, and distinguish its 
superiority over the general 
run of cheap flours now on 
the market. 








William Tell Flour 











for it. 


and wholesome. 
Made by: 


Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio 


For sale ve 


Is the highest grade flour made—pure, clean, 


Ask 





























Leggett’s Dusters 








p, LEGGETT’S 
i CHAMPION 





agent. Mailed on request. 


WOOD, STUBBS & CO., 





Distrib ute Insecti- 
cides & Fungicides 
Dust Form. 


NO WATER TO HAUL 


THE CHAMPION 
and Little Giant 


dust potatoes or tobac- 
co as fast as you walk. 
These are well known 
tobacco dusters. 


THE BEETLE 


Potato Duster (Horse 
Power) dusts 4 rows. 

. Spray Calender gives 
concise information with name of nearest 


:: Louisville, Kentucky 























students and others. 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., 





Local and Travelling Agents Wanted! 


Men of good habits experienced in farm work, 
Liberal terms, profitable | 
work. Write for catalogue and terms. 





- Pomona. N. C. | 




















this paper. 
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HIGH GRADE 
DROP-HEAD 
LIGHT RUNNING 
SEWING 


(2512.85 


Positively the , Aaponenty Sewing Machine value 
ever offered. By our direct selling plan, we 
save you all dealers’ and agents’ profits: This 
. g Machine is equal to 

4 any usually sold by 
agents for $30.00. 
Is substantially 







3] equipped with 
the latest im- 
provements. Ele- 
gant oak drop-leaf 
cabinet, 4 drawers 
and full set of at- 
§ tachments. We give 
our binding 10-year 
guarantee with each machine. Order one today, try it 30 
days and if not found in every way satisfactory, we will re- 
fund yourmoney. Weare the largest sewing machine dis- 
tributers in§the South, and make prompt shipment. 
Send for complete catalogue mailed free on application. 


*MALSBY, SHIPP & CO.” 




















Dept. 4 _ Atlanta, Ga. J 








All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘‘Aunt Mary,’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C 
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Che Catfish. 


When de nights is warm en de moon 
is full, 
You kin ketch mo’ 
to pull. 
No trouble ’bout de bait; 
A grub ’1l do or a li’l’ fat meat, 
Fer all he wants is supp’n’ to eat, 
En he ain’t no han’ to wait. 


cats dan you cares 


Ner dar ain’t no trouble ’bout luck 
wid him. 

kin tie yo’ 
limb, 

En when you goes to look, 


You line to a swingin’ 


You'll fin’ dat limb a-dodgin’ roun’, 
En bubbles risin’ en floatin’ on 
down, 


En a eatfish on yo’ hook. 


| I knows, 


But I chooses to take a pole in mine 
Kin git in a splotch er ‘bright moon- 
shine 
En fish dar wid my han’; 
den, when he hits his lick 
swallows de hook; you needn’ 
be quick), 
En I lets him show his man. 


(He 


When I slings him out on de good dry 


grass, 
He don’t complain, 
sass. 
He kicks a little while, 
Den lays dar, wid a pleasing look, 
Kin, while I’s rippin’ out de hook, 
He takes it wid a smile. 
John Charles McNeill, 
from Cotton Land.’’ 


but he’s full er 


in ‘‘Lyrics 








Light Desserts for Summer. 


This is the season for light des- 
serts; something fresh, cool and del- 


icate is best appreciated, and if it 
spares time and toil in the prepara- 
tion, so much the better. 

Ices and frozen dainties are natur- 
ally the first choice, but leaving 
these for separate consideration, let 
us fall back upon the simple forms 
in which the usual materials at 
hand may be presented. With cere- 
als, milk and eggs, and the summer 


1 


|of baking-powder, 
|ful of 


Berry Pancakes.—Make a_ batter 
with one egg, a cupful of milk, a 
secant cupful of flour, a teaspoonful 
and a saltspoon- 
Drop in spoonfuls on 
and cover with rasp- 
blackberries, pressing 


salt. 
a hot griddle 
berries or 


ithem into the batter with the back 


|and powdered 


fruits, much may be done in making | 


simplicity acceptable. An 
woman who has _ lived in 
speaks of a favorite dessert there 
and also in Greece, which 
ply ‘fa bunch of raisins, moistened 
in warm water, rolled in a cornu- 
copia of green leaves, and baked. 
Grape leaves are used in prefer- 
ence.” With our climate of ex- 
tremes, we might learn something 
in matters of diet from these south- 
ern people. 


Italy, 


The summer berries are all so 
good in their fresh, natural state 
that it seems almost a pity ever to 
cook them. Those who like’ the 
ready-to-use cereals of the Force 
type will find them as good when 
served with berries and cream at 
the end of dinner as at the break- 
fast table. Other good accessories 


may be had in a plain mold of ice- 
cold farina, jellied tapioca, rennet 
custard, or flaked rice. With any 
one of these in addition to fresh 
berries, early apples, raw or stewed, 
or baked pears, a very wholesome 
and pleasant dessert is provided. 
For all these, the cooking requir- 
ed should be done in the early 
morning, and this condition must 
be considered in much of our sum- 
mer cookery. An over-heated kitch- 
en at mid-day far outranks the hay- 


field in discomfort, and it is well 
worth while to eliminate as much 
as possible of the stove work in| 
the middle of the day. 


Prune and Rice Meringue.—Cook 
a cupful of rice in salted water un- 
til thoroughly done, and add, while 
warm, a tablespoonful of butter, a 
well-beaten egg, a teaspoonful of 
vanilla extract, and two tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar. Puta layer in a pud- 
ding dish and cover’ with stewed 
prunes. 
ers, each a little smaller, 
a pyramidal form. 
ly with powdered sugar, and cover 
with a meringue made of the whites 
of two eggs, beaten stiffly, with a 
eup of confectioner’s sugar. Set in 
a moderate oven till the meringue 
is firm, then put on the ice. Serve 


with a pitcher of cream. 


is sim- | 


American | 
|good result. 


Repeat in alternating lay- | 
to make | 
Sprinkle light- | 


of the spoon. Brown lightly on both 
sides and eat at once with butter 
sugar. The berries 
should be firm and not over-ripe to 
cook nicely. Berries may be added 
to an ordinary cottage pudding with 
Berry juice makes a 
good sauce for it. 

Baked Peaches.—Peaches not of 
the best quality for eating raw are 
improved by baking. Rub the fruit 
with a coarse cloth to remove the 
down, but do not cut. Stick two or 
three cloves in each and place side 
by side in a baking pan; sprinkle 
with sugar and add a very little wa- 


ter. Bake in a good heat until 
well cooked; serve hot or cold. 
Peach Dumpling.—Make a soft 


baking-powder dough as for drop 
biscuits, not quite stiff enough to 
roll out. Have peaches ready par- 
ed and stoned, and drop in cups 
alternately a small spoonful of the 
dough and half a peach until filled. 
Steam or bake in a hot oven. A 
hard sauce goes well with dum- 
plings, and possibly cream in addi- 
tion. A good tart apple may be 
substituted for the peach. 





Let us Have Several Answers From 
Our Readers. 

Dear Aunt Mary: _Can some one 
tell me how to make watermelon 
rind preserves without going to su- 
gar? Also how to can sweet pota- 
toes and roasting ears? 

FARMER GIRL. 

Johnson Co., N. C. 





Soap Suds for Cabbage Lice. 


Dear Aunt Mary: One of our read- 
ers asked how to destroy lice on cab- 
bage plants. I will give my plan: 
Make suds of Octagon soap, sprinkle 
the lice-infected plants and _ the 
suds will kill all the-lice it hits with- 
out injuring the plants. 

LUCIE CLAYTON. 





Referred to Our Readers. 
Dear Aunt Mary: Will you please 
give me a recipe for making cottage 
cheese? J. L. FUTRELL. 





What is valuable is not new, and 
what is new is not valuable.—Daniel 


| Webster. 
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The Neighborhood Parks, 

Dear Aunt Mary: Though my pro- 
fession leads me to be concerned pri-| 
marily with the architectural side of | 





home-making, I am very much inter- impressed with the beauty of nature, 


ested also in carrying the “City Beau- | 


tiful’ idea into the remotest of our | in his attention to Soldiers’ Home, 
National cemeteries and parks, and 
even as I passed through the town I 


country districts. And I realize that | 
this cannot be accomplished without | 
the interest and the co-operation of | 
the good ladies in cultivating our | 
choicest flowers, grasses and shrub- | 
bery for small neighborhood parks 
and country church-yards, and more | 
especially in their own home lawns | 
and yards so that the whole face of | 
nature may be sweetened for the men | 
who toil and the home surroundings | 
brightened for the youth who has to 
choose between a hurly-burly uncer- | 
tain city life and the sweet inspira- | 
tion his mother, sister, sweetheart 
has prepared in luring him back to} 
the old home on the farm. They | 
may thus make it the dearest spot on | 
earth to him, for by nature the coun- 
try villages and neighborhoods, even | 





How Our Women May Sweeten the Face 
of Nature. 


Church Yards, 
Grounds Should all be Set in Grasses and Choice Shrubs and Flowers. 


the road-sides do grow the sweetest 
flowers, often without attention. 


|} and beautify the waste places which 





School Grounds, and Home 


& 
On a trip North last summer I was 


made so by the hand of ‘‘Uncle Sam”’ 


could not help but make favorable 
comment on the little parks which 
the railroad lines had_ established 
around their stations for the eyes of 
their weary traveler-patrons to feast 
upon. 
a 

I would love to know just how 
much work along this line has been 
done in our rural districts, that oth- 
ers may catch an inspiration to go 
and do likewise; to begin to build up 


habor our brightest jewels and the 
manliness upon whom the hopes of 
good government depend. 
B. H. WATTS. 
Atlanta, Ga. 








Paint the Farm Buildings. 


Not Only Does it Promote Beauty and Pride, But it is a Profitable Invest- 
ment as Well. 


In traveling through the country, | 


we notice that Eastern and Southern 
farmers, rule, do not use as 
much paint as their Western broth- | 


There are many localities where | 
paint is almost a stranger, and aside | 
from the general store, a house or | 
two, and the railroad station, paint is 
rarely used. We still cling to the 
use of white-wash, claiming that it is 
cheaper, but is it? . When we con- 
sider the cost of lime, the unskilled 
labor used in applying it, and also 
the fact that the work should be} 
done every year, we find white-wash | 
just about as expensive as paint; but 
there is another consideration. Paint 
preserves the wood, besides giving an | 
air of prosperity and distinction to | 
the farm. In going through any 
neighborhood, we find the men who 
use the most paint are generally 
those who are the most influential in 
that neighborhood. According to sta- 
tistics the life of farm buildings is in- | 
creased from 50 to 100 per cent by | 
the, use of paint. Aside from the | 
added attractiveness and_ the pro- 
longed life paint gives a dwelling, 
barns, out-buildings, vehicles and | 
farm machinery, the farmer who uses | 
paint and keeps things in neat condi- | 


as a 


ers. 


The Summer Care of Flowers. 
| 
Select sunniest parts of the yard | 


for flower beds. | 

Avoid a place where the drippings | 
from the roof will fall on the bed. | 

Best effects are produced by plant-| 
ing all of one variety in one place. 

Dig up the beds as early as possi- 
ble a foot deep. | 

Mix with the soil some rich earth, | 
well rotted manure, or leaf mold | 
from the woods. 

Rake the beds and keep the soil 
fine and free from lumps. 

Sprinkle the beds every day if nec- 


essary until the plants are one inch 
high. 


| 





Do not allow the soil to become 
dry. | 
Sprinkle thoroughly every few | 
days when the plants are two or 


three inches high instead of lightly | 
every day. 


Thin the plants when they are two) 
or three 
day. 


| 


inches high, on a cloudy} 





iif he sells, 


| penter is known by his chips, applies 


| work gets slack this summer to soft- 


|of the Home Circle readers please 


| pickle by filling the pods with cab- 


| and share them with the sick. 


| Burleigh. 


tion, can generally command a high- 
er price for his farm and machinery 
than his neighbor who 
does not, even though his farm may 
not be so productive as his neigh- 
bors. There is so much opportunity 
for fraud in the manufacturing of 
paint that we advise our readers to 
buy only from reliable firms. 


The old saying that ae car- 
equally well to the farmer with re- 
gard to his’ buildings and imple- 
ments. It will be a good time when 


en up the old brushes and get the 
buildings brightly painted.—Practi- 
cal Farmer. 





of Our Readers Know—Send 
Several Answers. 


Some 


Dear Aunt Mary: Will you or some 
tell me of a tested recipe for pickling 
cucumbers, beans, and beets? I have 
the large pepper and would also like 
for you to tell me how to make 


bage or beans. 
LELA GEDDIE. 
Cumberland Co., N. C. 


Do not allow the flowers to go to 
seed. 

Pick them every day and more 
will bloom. 

Allow a few of the best flowers to 
|go to seed for next year’s garden. 

‘Keep fresh flowers in your house 


Dig deep and make the soil fine on 
the surface. 

Keep pulling out weeds all sum- 
mer. 

Sprinkle the seeds every day. 

Water the bed thoroughly every 
few days during the whole summer. 

Pick your flowers every day. 

Flowers require attention all sum- 
mer.—Farmers’ Advocate. 





nor 
you 


Never seem _ wiser, 
learned than the people 
with.—Lord Chesterfield. 


more 
are 





Win hearts, and you will have all 
men’s hearts and _  purses.—Lord 


Life Contract. 


Senator Johnson, of Alabama, 
owns a beautiful home in Birming- 
ham, and takes great delight in don- 
ning a pair of overalls and a split 
hickory hat and working in the gar- 
piration of his last term as Governor, 
a fashionably dressed woman, who 
had resided in Birmingham only a 
short time, and had never seen John- 
son, called on his wife. No one an- 
swered the bell, so she walked out 
among the flower-beds where the ex- 
Governor was hoeing some gerani- 
ums. He bowed and she asked him 
how long he had worked for the 
Johnstons. 

“A good many years, madam,” he 
replied. 

“Do they pay well?”’ 

“About all I get out of it is my 
clothes and keep.” 

“Why, come and work for me,” 
she said. ‘“‘I’ll do that and pay you 
so much a month besides.’’ 

“T thank you, madam,”’ he replied, 
bowing very low, “but I signed up 
with Mrs. Johnston for life.” 

‘“‘Why, no such contract is binding. 
That is peonage.”’ 

“Some may call it that, but I have 
always called it marriage.” 





The Housekeeper’s Time Table. 


Old potatoes require twenty-five 
minutes; new ones, fifteen. 

Old carrots take an hour; 
ones, thirty minutes. 

Old cabbage takes twenty-five min- 
utes; young takes fifteen. 

Onions take forty minutes. 

Potatoes, boiled, take twenty-five 
minutes; steamed, thirty-five min- 
utes. 

Parsnips take forty minutes. 

French beans take thirty minutes. 

Turnips take twenty minutes. 


young 


Lamb, fifteen minutes for each 
pound. 
Pork, thirty minutes for each 


pound. 

Chicken weighing four pounds, one 
and a half hours. 

Fish, weighing five pounds, one 
hour. 

Turkey weighing ten pounds, three 
hours. 

Mutton, thirteen minutes for each 
pound. 

Sirloin of beef, rare, seven min- 
utes for each pound; well done, al- 
low eighteen minutes for each pound. 

Beef fillet, twenty minutes for each 
pound. 

Corn, young, twelve minutes. 

Peas, eighteen to twenty min- 
utes. 

Graham rolls, thirty-five minutes. 

Wheat rolls, twenty minutes. 





Every farmer ought to read Prof. 
Massey’s new book 


‘Practical 





Farming. 


A volume specially prepared to filla 
long felt need, by a well-known writer. 
The science of agriculture is made easy 
to every one. There are chapters on 
the Soil, its origin and conditions; the 
Plant, its structure and Physiological 
functions; Manures and Fertilizess; Till- 
age; Protection of the Soil from Wash- 
ing and Loss: Crop Rotation; Crops and 
Cropping; Practical Horticulture; Fruit 
Culture, etc., etc. A most invaluable 
book, indispensiable alike to the student, 
the practical man and the amateur. 





REGULAR PRICE, $1.50 NET. 


Our Price: Progressive Farmer, one 
year ($1.00), and “‘ Practical Farm- 
ing’’ ($1.50), both for $2.25. 








“THE OLD RELIABLE” 


DIETZ 


LANTERNS 





THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD” 
WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ONA.‘‘DIETZ’’ 
mavesy R.E. DIETZ COMPANY new vorx 
Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
ESTABLISHED 1840 
PIONEERS AND LEADERS 














Are especially adapted for the “Southern 


climate. If you buy a MATHUSHEK you 
run absolutely no risk and have a piano that 
will stand by you; what the climate is does 
not matter. Let us send you our catalogue 
telling why itis the best. We will place a 
piano in your home on trial and take your 
old instrument in exchange, CASH OR 
EASY PAYMENTS. 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MFG. CO., 

















NEW HAVEN, :: CONNECTICUT 
Canning Made Easy! 
BY THE 


SLEMMER PROCESS 
J “If you want to engage in 
the canning business and 
make big money on small 
2 outlay of capital, send 
for my free ne t. 
which teaches you how. 


I. T. SLEMMER, Goldsboro, Maryland. 


A. MAGAZINE 


! FREE 


e 
What do you name and: aifesattnd” we 
esting articles and informa- 
. where you may be. if you are 


will send you a 
want to know 
tion. It will appeal to you, no 
dissatisfied with your present 








opy of o 
new Magazine ful of inter- 
? matter where you are or 


position; if you want to move 

Where do you 2 a@ new Section of the coun- 
t t yi if yeu have — to 

F a or you want to buy; 
want to go you will find just what you 
? want to know about it in its 

f you ac pages and it wont cost 


acent. Just aletter ask- 
Ing to ioe it will bring it, provid- 
that you mention what 
kind of a business you de- 
sire, or what size farm you 
are searching for and in what 
state you wish tolocate. Just 
tell us what you_want as we 
send the Magazine free only 
9 to people who give us this in- 
§ formation. you want to 
buy a farm or business any- 

Ask us. 


where, if you desire to move 
to another state orcity, write 
It costs you 
vothing. 


Do you want 
to buy a farm 
or business 


at once and tell us what ro 
want and where you want i 
and let us send you PREK 
our ag ant Magazine. Ad- 
dress eonard pare 
Inc., Dept.z9 Rochester, N. 


AND RED 
Se wi aes CEDAR 


Galvanized Stee! frame. Continuous 
opening. Safe ladder. How to Build. 
Coment KALAMAZOO 7 Took “C0. 
peste Dept 41 Mich. 





























posal FLY KILLER ! plared anywhere, ate 








conv enient, 
all season. 
harmles: 


HAROLD SOMERS 
149 ore pas 
rook: 













n> I Ke FIGURES, INK, Banta 
Merchants, lfyouuse Stencils, gloe us a tria Jorder. 
Manufacturers! |30 years experience proves we cut them 
Milt Operators} |right. We strive to excel! and please. 
Shippers, |Prompt shipment guaranteed. Write us. 
ATLANTA STAMP & STENCIL W’KS. 
coo Box 34 = a ATLANTA, GA. cae oe 


COIL SPRING FENCE 


Made of high carbon Steel Wire 
Horse-high, Bull-strong, Chick- 
en-tight. Sold direct to the 
Farmer at lowest 
































turers prices on 30 Days Free 
3 Trial, freight prepaid. 100 kg 
Catalogue and price-list 
KITSELMAN BROS. 
Box 84 MUNCIE, IND. 




































































tavtsand kill sall flies, 
Neat, clean, ornament al, 
cheap. 


nt prepaid for 20 cents. 
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‘‘What’s Ohe News?’’ | 











TAFT AND SHERMAN AND THEIR PLATFORM 


Only 491 votes were necessary to nominate the 
Republican candidate for the Presidency in 
Chicago last week. On the first ballot William 
H. Taft had 702 out of the 980 total. One of 


the ablest and worthiest candidates his party has 

put forth, Mr. Taft even stronger than 
platform, it being significant that in this 
convention rejected the plank for publicity 
of campaign contributions, which Mr. Taft per- 
sonally favors, well the proposed plank 
favoring popular election of Senators. The con- 
vention listened without enthusiasm to the pledge 
for a special session of Congress to revise the tar- 
iff next March 4th, but vigorously applauded a 
declaration for the enforcement of the Recon- 
struction Amendments. The platform also de- 
elares for a revision of the currency laws; for 
postal savings banks (a notable advance here, 
as no other Republican platform, we believe, has 
ever declared for this important reform); the 
railroad rate law is heartily endorsed, and it is 
noteworthy that in its appeal to the farmers the 
platform declares for National aid to good roads. 
The cause of international arbitration is ap- 
proved; the development of our merchant ma- 
rine; liberal pensions; separate statéhood for 
Arizona and Mexico; and free trade between the 
United States and the Philippines except in sugar 
and tobacco. It is to be regretted that the Con- 
vention reverted this time to the old policy of 
nominating a second-rate man for Vice President. 
Dolliver and Cummins, of Iowa, whom factional 
differences defeated for the place, are men of 
ability and of ideas, but James 8. Sherman, Rep- 
resentative from New York, who was _ finally 
nominated Friday afternoon is an unknown 
quantity. 

Of especial interest to the South is the appoint- 
ment of Gen. Luke E. Wright, the distinguished 
Tennessee Gold Democrat, as secretary of war to 
succeed Mr. Taft. Gen. Wright was eight years 
attorney-general of Tennessee, and married a 
daughter of the famous Admiral Semmes of the 
Confederate navy. 


ever is 
his 
the 


as as 


4 7 
THE DEMOCRATIC STATE CONVENTION. 
The Democratic State 
in Charlotte this week 


Convention in session 
will settle one of the 
hardest-fought and least profitable gubernatorial 
contest in the history of North Carolina. No 
real issues seem to be involved; it has been solely 
a question of personalities. Mr. Kitchin and 
Mr. Craig have alienated followers by the bit- 
terness with which they have fought each other, 


while the thoughtful citizen has been equally 
alarmed by the long and undignifiefid personal 
campaign on the part of these two candidates 


and by the prodigal use of money on the part of 
Mr. Horne, a third candidate. In either policy 
there is menace to the State, and unless some re- 
form brought about three things seem likely 
to happen:— 

(1) Self respecting men of ability will refuse 
to run for Governor, rather than enter a long 
campaign involving the self advertising, the pér- 


is 


sonal abuse, and the generally undignified 
scramble into which the contest seems to be 
degenerating. 

(2) No poor man can afford to offer for the 


position, because of the heavy expense involved.. 

(3) This situation 
ruption, special interests aiding the 
of their choice and expecting special favors— 
just as has been the case virtually with our great 
‘“‘nrotected interests’ and the tariff. 

Small wonder that reforms are 


urged. We 


are glad to see that Governor Glenn will recom-; 











will lead to graft and cor- | 
candidates | 


mend a legalized primary for both parties at|for the 


State expense, thesé primaries to be held all over 


the State the same day. The Australian ballot 
System would be an indispensable’ feature of | 
such a primary; and publicity of campaign con- 


tributions and of candidates’ expenses should also 


be enforced. 
7 4 
SOUTH CAROLINA AFFAIRS. 
Our brethren in the Palmetto State also are 


now to enjoy a blessed season of political wire- 


pulling and = caterwauling. “The campaign,’ 
says a dispatch, ‘‘will include speaking in 42 
counties and will close on August 22nd, the 
election taking place August 28th.’ Governor 
Ansel, seeking re-election, is opposed only by C. L. 
Blease, of Newberry; but the Senatorial lists at 


the last moment were enriched by two additional 


names, so that the entire catefory of aspirants 
is now as follows: J. G. Evans, Spartanburg; 
R. G. Rhett, Charleston; George Johnstone, 


Newberry; O. B. Martin, Columbia; E. D. Smith, 
Bishopville; J. P. Grace, Charleston; WwW. W. 
Lumpkin, Columbia. 

And while speaking of South Carolina, we 


should mention that just after our last issue went 
to press, Dr. H. N. Snyder announced his decision 
to remain at Wofford. 


study and treatment of nervous diseases: 


jand as a significant sign of progress on the part 
}of our Southern cities, praise should be given 
Athens, Ga., which has just made a gift of 
$25,000 to the State University there.—Senator 





Ce 
MINOR MATTERS MERELY MENTIONED. 
The primary in Florida last week resulted in; 
the election of Albert Gilchrist (local optionist) 
as Governor by a small majority over John N. C. | 
Stockton, advocating immediate State-wide pro- | 


hibition.—Latest returns from Oregon indicate 
that it increases its number of dry counties from 
1 to 20, leaving only twelve counties in the 
State in which liquor can be sold, and only in a 
few precincts of these twelve.—-Congressman 
Wiley, of Alabama, died last Thursday.—Johns 
Hopkins University gets $500,000 for a hospital 


3ailey, of Texas, who seriously injured his voice 
in his recent strenuous campaign, is now recoy- 
ing.—In spite of the complaints of panic, Geor- 
gia’s recently completed assessments show an in- 
crease of $72,000,000 in property values 
last twelve months.—‘‘Blind Tom,’ the famous 
negro musician is dead.—Mississippi, Tennessee 
and so many other States have declared for Bryan 
these last few days that it begins to look as if 
the Nebraskan’s victory at Denver will be as 
easy as Taft’s at Chicago. Tennessee wants John 


these 


A. Johnson for Vice-President.—The resignation 
of John Sharp Williams as Democratic leader of 
the House last week means that Champ Clark 


will probably succeed him, and Mr. Williams will 
serve in the ranks during the session of Con- 
this winter, after which he will retire to 
his plantation until he enters the Senate in 1911. 

There is general public approval of the action 
Governor Willson, of Kentucky, in pardon- 
Caleb Powers and James Howard, . 


gress 


of 
ing 





An article of unusual interest is that which we 
print this week from Mr. F. M. Lutts, of Ohio. 
Mr. Lutts in a tour of the Upper South last spring 
gave especial attention to the agricultural possi- 


| bilities of our section and the conclusion reached 


by him—namely, that the same amount of energy 


will bring twice as great results on a Southern 


farm as on a Northern farm—emphasizes anew 
the possibilities of Southern agriculture. His sug- 
gestions about (1) the need of cover crops in 


winter, (2) of greater diversity of crops, (3) the 
need of more live stock, and (4) the advantage 
of using horses instead of mules, should have the 
earnest attention of our readers. 


NEW AGRICULTURE TH. 


Mr. G. H. Alford’s address on “Our Need of 
Agricultural High Schools” is one of the most im- 
portant articles that we have had in twelve 
months. The showing he makes as to the unde- 
veloped resources in agriculture ought to stir our 


men of thought and public spirit, regardless of 
occupation into immediate action. The mission 
of agricultural education, as he declares, is ‘‘to 


solve the problem of poverty,’? and it is hardly 
an exaggeration when he declares that ‘in legit- 
imate banking, we have a possible gain of 10 per 
cent; in manufactures, a possible 20 per cent; in 
mercantile operations, a possible 15 per cent; 
while between the average and the best in farm- 
ing there is an attainable 1,000 per cent.” 
& 

The hope of the South lies here. If our farm- 
are educated so as to develop this latent 
wealth, the whole section, and every class and in-. 
dustry in it, will take on a prosperity it has never 
known before and all will feel the thrill of a won- 
derful new life. 

May Heaven now give us legislators with ideas 
broader than those with which we have been so 
long cursed—men who will see the possibilities 
of a great program of constructive work in South- 
ern upbuilding and who will set themselves with 
enthusiasm to the task. 

Every State in the South must have a system 
of agricultural high schools such as Georgia has | 
to-day, and then as the head of the system, a 
great and genuine agricultural college—no mere | 
appendage to an institution of literature or me-} 


chanic but a genuine agricultural cone | 


ers 





arts, 
charged through and through with the spirit and 
ideals of the new farming and with an ambition 
to re-make Southern agriculture. 

The people are beginning to exhibit 
and gratifying interest in this subject 


a notable 
and soon- 


er or later they are going to have their way. The 
agricultural high schools must come, and with 


them a new and dynamic agricultural college in 
every State. 
Mt 

Let us repeat that the hope of the South is ir 
these things, or at least in the general program 
of agricultural development, of which these 
things are a part. 

And if this large program is ever to be brought 
to pass, it is up to the farmers of the South them- 
selves to demand it and require it. Upon their | 
intelligence and activity depends the future devel- 


|}opment of our section. Other classes have no con- 


ception of what is involved; and unless our far- 
mers arouse themselves and bring the utmost 
pressure to bear upon our educators and our leg- 
islators and our State officials and upon our edi- 


|high schools, and the substitution of 


E HOPE OF THE SOUTH. 


tors and leaders of thought, the tremendous. im- 
petus that the South would receive from a great 
agricultural awakening, will come too late for 
this generation to feel the thrill of its new and 
tumultuous energies. 

4 


Long enough has agriculture been trying to 
make progress while shackled by an educational 
system with no ideals newer than Queen 
EKlizabeth’s age or touching country life any 
nearer than the imagination of cooped-up 
city poets. It is said that at the time 
of the Renaissance the educational system 
of the times had made no progress from the an- 
cient Roman trivium (language, rhetoric and log- 
ic) or quadrivium (music, arithmetic, geometry 
and astronomy); and now again for centuries our 
dominant educational ideals have been almost sta 
tionary. But the new scientific spirit is getting a 
hold upon the thought of the people and will yet 
bring about a revolution and a re-birth. And 
we are beginning to realize the monumental folly 
of framing our entire school system for the one 
boy or girl who can take a full college course fn- 
stead of for the hundred boys and girls who ecan- 
not go beyond the common school courses. 
The immediate needs in this matter are: 


roa 
5S 


(1) The introduction of agricultural teaching 
into every rural public school in the South; 
..(2).The establishment of district agricultural 
industrial 
features for a part of the overly-developed clas- 
sical courses in our regular academies and high 
schools, and— 

(3) The recovery of our agricultural colleges 
to the purposes for which they were created and 
the 


doubling of their energy and efficiency in 
promoting these purposes. 
& 

We appeal to our readers as they love the 


welfare of their families, their children, and the 
South, to join in a crusade for bringing about 
these things. It is simply a question of whether 
this generation shall enjoy the golden resources 
now undeveloped in our soil and in the minds of 
our people, or whether this generation shall walk 
in needless poverty and darkness and let the 
next generation pity us for our failure to meas- 
ure up to the supreme opportunity to our time. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


To train boys and girls in merely literary ac- 


complishments to the total exclusion of indus- 
trial, manual and technical training, tends to 
unfit them for industrial work: and in real life 


|most work is industrial—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 














I visited a farm yesterday in the 
beautiful and fertile county of Tal- 
pot, in Maryland, a farm which I 
wish all our readers could see, espe- 
cially those who are infatuated with 
the Williamson Plan. This farm is 
carried on as a corn-breeding farm, } 
and the owner has made such a repu- | 
tation for his seed corn that his 
whole crop is sold for seed and never | 
a bushel goes out for less than $2 a 
bushel. But he has the most com-| 
plete machinery to separate the best 
corn on the ears from the inferior. A 
machine of his own invention takes | 
out every rounded butt and tip grain | 
so that the seed sold is all of the} 
same shape and size. He sells also 
selected’ seed ears, but charges 75 
cents a bushel extra for that. The 
corn from butts and tips is ground 
into feed in the same building, and 
none of that goes out except when 
sent on the ear. His fields are cross- 
ed with dense lines of osage orange 
hedge allowed to grow twenty feet 
high to prevent different varieties of 
corn from getting mixed, and in this 
way he can grow corn in adjoining 
fields without any crossing. He has 
taken all the first prizes at the corn 
shows, for his corn is not only of ty- 
pical shape, but has been first bred | 
to a prolific inheritance. 





No Barren Stalks. 


The Maryland Experiment Station 
inspected his fields last year and re- 
ported that they failed to find a sin- 
gle barren stalk, and out of a long 
list of varieties tested at the Station, 
his corn went about ten bushels per 
acre ahead of any of the best bred 
corns grown, showing the importance 
of establishing a heredity of prolifi- 
cacy and not breeding only for the 
pretty ears. 

But he has the pretty ears all 
right. His general crop is sold for 
seed, but he has a number of breed- 
ing plots from which the next year’s 
general crop will be planted, and in 
this way is constantly breeding for 
an ideal plant. 

How He Gets Good Wheat. | 

He is not only breeding corn, but | 
wheat varieties, and I saw fields of | 
three different wheats, all of which | 
promise to make over forty bushels | 
per acre, as he often makes as much 
as forty-five bushels. The 








the thick stand and the thick-stand- 
ing shocks. In his 


Why Not Farm Like This Man? 


reapers | ture and will become leaders in agri- 
were running when I was there, and| cultural thought and enterprise. 

it would do any farmer good to see | 
eI 
seed-cleaning | 


house he showed me four spouts. | cotton crop! 





Through one of these spouts come 
the refuse light grains and weed 
seed; through another the heavier 
material not fit for seed; through a 
third what he _ calls second grade 
wheat that is used for grinding; and 
through the fourth, only the heaviest 
and plumpest wheat clean of every- 
thing but the best and heaviest grain. 

He told me that farmers would of- 
ten come and see the second grade 
and think it so near the first grade 
that they would buy it for seed and 
would then tell that they sowed his 
seed wheat. Hence for his own pro- 
tection he now refuses to sell any 
seed wheat but the first class, and 
sends all the second grade to mill. 
Here is a student farmer, a man who 
believes in good farming and good 
seed. 

A Real Farmer—May His Tribe In- 
crease. 

On one corner of the farm he 
showed me a small field of winter 
oats, the seed of which he had gotten 
from a Baltimore seedsman; and that 
field of oats worried him, for while 
the growth was fine, it was badly 
mixed with cheat. But this man did 
not conclude that the oats turned to 
cheat. He knew very well that the 
seed were mixed in the _ seed he 
bought, and as his farm is clean of 
almost every weed, he is in a quan- 
dary what to do with that oat crop 
which he grew for feed, but will not 
feed and get the cheat in his*manure. 
He will grind every grain and put it 
on the feed market. He does not 
feed any corn of his own growth ex- 
cept the nubbed-off grain, for he can- 
not afford to feed corn that he has a 
demand for at $2 to $2.75 per bush- 
el, but buys corn from others who 
are content to grow fifty to seventy- 
five cent corn. I looked at his corn 
field and never a weed could be seen, 
but all perfectly level and finely cul- 
tivated and no humiliation. I looked 
at his great field of alfalfa and then 
at his cowpeas growing for seed, and 
over the whole not a weed, and I 
said, ‘“‘Here is a real farmer, a man 
who believes in good farming.’’ And 
his sturdy sons were as enthusiastic 
as the father, and from that beautiful 
home there will be no complaint that 
the boys want to leave the farm. The 
boys go to college and study agricul- 


If we had hundreds of such farm- 
ers scattered over the Cotton Belt, 
what a change would come over the 
W. F. MASSEY. 





Some Inquiri 





.L—DON'T SOW RYE WITH CORN. 
In reply to Mr. A. F. Powell, Co- 
lumbus Co., N. C., will say: I would 
not advise the sowing of rye in corn 
at last plowing. In fact, I would 
sow rye for plowing down only as a 
last resort when it was too late in 
the season to sow anything else. 
Rye does very well as a winter cover 
to prevent waste. But as a_ soil- 
improver, rye does not amount to 
much, since what it returns to the 
soil is merely organic matter, while 
a legume crop would give as much 
or more organic matter and at the 
same time will get nitrogen from the 
air and fix it in the soil fer crops. 
Here, the common practice is to sow 
crimson clover in corn at last work- 
ing. Whether it would do to sow 
it that early in your section is a 
question. But you can certainly sow 
hairy vetch or burr clover at that 
time, and either of them would make 
a far better soil-improver than rye. 
Il.—WHEN TO SOW CRIMSON 
CLOVER AND WHEN COWPEAS 
AT LAST WORKING. 
A Bristol, Tenn., subscriber writes: 





es Answered. 


“When I heard that Professor Mas- 
sey was with your paper I immedi- 
ately subscribed for it and am very 
much pleased with it. I notice he 
Says a great deal about ‘cowpeas in 
corn.’ I want to ask if putting cow- 
peas with corn is a good idea when 
the land is fertile and will make 
fifty bushels to the acre. I tried it 
last year and the peas did not get 
much growth, which I thought was 
because the corn was so thick and 
tall that the peas could not get much 
sun. I would like to be advised 
about this. Should they be sowed 
broadcast or in the middle of the 
corn rows and at what time? When 
the corn is cut would it be best to 
turn the peas under or cut them for 
hay?” 

In such soil as is described it will 
be better to sow crimson clover at 
the last working of the corn than 
cowpeas. It has become the com- 
mon practice here and in many other 
sections to do this. This makes a 
fine crop for the later Irish potato 
crop. In fertile soil if the peas do 


well they may run and tangle the 





corn so that it is hard to save the 


Then the clover makes a fine 
winter cover for the soil, which cow- 


crop. 


peas will not. In the warmer sec- 
tions of Eastern North Carolina the 
cowpeas are best, but in your ele- 
vated section I would greatly prefer 
the crimson clover, sown broadcast 
after last working and while the soil 
is fresh, at rate of fifteen pounds of 
seed per acre. 


1ii.—HOW TO GET RID OF DOD- 
DER. 


Mr. A. P. W., Craven Co., N. C., 
writes: “After several trials with 
alfalfa I succeeded in getting a stand 
on one acre last fall and it grew off 
fine, and I got a good cutting Apri! 
29th, but when I cut it I noticed 
there were several patches of dodder 
in it and it began to spread and kill 
the alfalfa. I cut it again June 8th 
and find it so infested that I have 
decided to plow up. It was certainly 
a fine patch, as it overpowered all 
weeds and grass, and I got two tons 
hay each cutting. Now, what I want 
to know is (1) is there any way to 
kill the dodder without plowing up, 
and (2) if I plow and sow in peas, 
will it do to sow to alfalfa this fall 
or would it be infested with dodder 
again? (3) Would there be danger 
of spreading the pest by saving some 
of that soil to inoculate other land? 
If not, would it be best to get the 





soil now and keep it dry until time 
to sow again? (4) Is there no way 
to destroy dodder but plowing?’’ 

The dodder has probably left plen- 
ty of seed in the soil and there will 
probably be plenty in the manure you 
make from feeding the hay made 
with dodder on it. It is perfectly 
easy to destroy dodder, if taken in 
time. The only way to do it is, as 
soon as a little patch of it is seen, to 
put some straw on it and set fire to 
it, and in this way burn the plant 
and kill the seed. Dodder never 
makes leaves proper, but it does 
make an abundance of flowers and 
seed. The seed will germinate on 
the ground and will grow to the ex- 
tent of the food stored in the seed, 
and if it does not then get hold of a 
plant of clover or alfalfa it will die. 
But if it gets hold of a plant, it at 
once lets loose from the ground, and 
sends its suckers into the plant and 
thrives on what the plant gets from 
the soil and of course will kill it by 
sucking the life out of it. If you 
sow the same land in alfalfa, again 
you had better watch it very closely 
and kill every spot of dodder that 
shows. Soil from that land would, 
I fear, carry the seed with it. The 
important thing is to get clean seed. 
Buy by sample and send the sample 
to the Experiment Station and have 
it examined for dodder and other 
weed seed before buying. 








GhAe Williamson 


Mr. Felder takes up the cudgel to 
rap me on the Williamson Method. 
He says that Mr. Williamson has the 
best method of preparing, planting 
and working corn he has ever tried, 
and then says that he believes his 
success in getting fifty bushels of 
corn per acre was due to the humili- 
ation, while he used 600 pounds of 
fertilizer per acre. Now I will admit 
that Mr. Williamson’s Method of 
preparation is right, for he improves 
his land with cowpeas. But that re- 
sults are due to the stunting of the 
corn, I do not believe. 

If a man farms right in the South 
a crop of fifty bushels per acre should 
not be a matter to boast of, for it 
would be easy to make much more 
without the stunting process. Were 
any of the great prize crops of corn 
that have been produced in Marlboro 





Method Again. 


stunted? I think not. And yet in 
the last contest Marlboro showed 
crops of 125 to 180 bushels per acre, 
and the famous crop of Col. Drake 
had gone into history long before the 
Williamson Method was talked about. 
Some years ago eighty-eight bushels 
were made per acre on sandy upland 
at the North Carolina College of Ag- 
riculture, and no Williamson Method 
used nor any 1,000 pounds of fer- 
tilizer either. If you will go to wom 
and (1) breed your corn to a better 
stature, (2) plant more stalks per 
acre and (3) cultivate it well from 
the start to finish, (4) following a 
good rotation of crops and (5) feed- 
ing cattle for manure, you will soon 
come to the conclusion that even in 
your land fifty bushels of corn per 
acre will be but a fair crop. 
W. F. MASSEY. 





Messrs. Editors: I see in a 


advantages, yet to my mind he 


community when he sends for 
for? 
I have always found that a 


from it. 


rignt, or sells anywhere near 


order away. 


was $50. 


—a saving of $27.70. 

Another time I sent for a 
asked me $25, the mail-order 
cents, a saving of $13.41. 


Dinwiddie, Va. 








- ° . 
Buying by Mail. 
How One Farmer Saves Money by Patronizing Our Advertisers, 
taken up the subject of buying by mail and shows some of the 


Some say, Why send your money away from home? TI an- 
swer, Does not the home merchant send your money out of your 
goods to charge you two prices 


penny earned, and that my money was my own until I parted 


I have in the last several years spent several hundred dollars 
with mail-order houses, and find it a great saving. 
catalogue and then go to my home merchant, and if he talks 
what I can get the articles for by 
buying of the mail-order house, 


I could give you a number of instances of what I have saved 
by this policy, but one or two will do. 

Some time ago I wanted to buy a circular wood saw and 
went to my home merchant and the best I could do with him 
I send my order away and got as good, if not better, 
saw for $18.50; the freight was $3.80—-whole amount, $22.30 


cook stove. The home merchant 
house $10.60. 
My dealing with mail-order houses 
has always been very pleasant and satisfactory. 


recent issue that some one has 


does not go quite far enough. 


penny saved was as good as a 


I consult my 


I buy of him. If not, I send my 


Freight was 99 


J. B. NORRIS. 
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OAKWOOD FARM 


Jersey Cattle 
and 
Berkshire Hogs 
37 cows produced in 1907 14175 
lbs. butter, or an average of 383 
lbs. per, cow; 30 of the herd made an average of 
over 400 lbs. My herd was tested by a represen- 
tative of the U. S. Dairy Dept. Ihave no cows 
for sale, but a nice lot of young stock from 
these cows. The older heifers are bred to Em- 
inent X now atthe head of my herd. He isa 
son of the famous Eminent sold at auction for 
$10,000. If you want cows that pay a profit, 


Write and get prices. 
Newton, N. C. 


R. L. Shuford, :: 








BERKSHIRES 


Spring Pigs at low prices by Lee Premier, 
King Hunter. Send in your order 
before too late. 


POULTRY 


From one month old to partridge size for 
sale. Barred and White Rocks, Brown 
and White Leghorns. 


JERSEYS 


We are offering for sale at prices low for 
quality-—15 choice heifers, 5 being bred. 
{ bulls, 3 of which are out of 
tested dams. 


AU Prices Unusually Attractive. 


Biltmore Farms, 


o 
os 





AMERICA'S 


LEADING 


HORSE IMPORTERS 


At the recent International Live Stock 
Exposition, held in Chicago November 30th 
to December 7th, stallions imported by us 
won as follows, being the only classes in 
which we exhibited. 


PERCHERONS 








4 years old and over -..-....------ 1st, 5th 

3 years old and under 4---.---.---- 1st, 2nd, 4th 
2 years old and under 3 --....-.--- nd, 5th 
Proguce of mare ................. st 


Champion stallion 

Reserve champion stallion 

Champion group of five stallions owned by 
one exhibitor. 


French Coach 


4 years old and over .......-.-..--- 1st, 2nd, 3rd 
3 years old and under 4 --..------ Ist, 2nd 
Champion stallion 

Reserve champion stallion 

Champion group of five stallions owned by 
one exhibitor. 


The Champion Stallions of both 
Continents are for sale at our stables 


McLAUGHLIN BROS. 


Kansas City, Mo. Columbus, O. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


a 











Biltmore, N. C. 
——AND 


8 
MAMMOTH BLACKS $ 


I have more male pigs than Ican 
mate and for a few days will sell 
at $8.00 each, former price $10. 
These are very fine and will go 
quick. Cash with order. Refer- 
ence Bradstreet and Dunn’s Com- 
mercial Agencies. 


“John A. Young, 


Greensboro, N. C. 


$8 POLAND CHINAS 











The Aberdeen Angus 


breed of cattle has furnished the highest 
priced carload of steers (in America)every 
year Save one for seventeen years. 

Sunny Home Farm is headquarters in 
South for cattle of this wonderful market 
topping breed. Our cnief stock bull is a 
brother of Gay Lad that was champion 
butl of America during 1895-96, and later 
sold at $3050.00. 


A. L, FRENCH, Propr., 
R. F. D., 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 

















DON’T BUY DUROCS 


From cheap, inexperienced breeders; 
from the old reliable firm 

L. M. WHITAKER & CO., Mulberry, Tenn., 
one of the oldest breeders in the South. 60 head 
of 10 to 12 weeks old pigs now ready to hip. 
Write for prices. 


order 





My New List is Free 


Twelve Southdown and Hampshire rams, $17.- 
50 each; forty Southdown ewes, $12.50 each; fif- 
ty ‘select lambs; forty reg. Sbhorthorns: thirty- 
seven great big red fox cubs, 6 for $25; forty 
broken fox hounds, young dogs and pups. 


WRITE FOR NEW LIST. 


J. D. STODGHILL, ° z= Shelbyville, Ky. 





——IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 
Standard Bred ; 
Horses, Jersey | Wagar 
Cattle, Blackiqkeeeett 
or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C, Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 


FARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Holly, N. C. 







Essex Hogs, 
Scotch Collie 





Large English Berkshires, Choice Pigs, 
Ready to ship from Imported Stock. 


D. L. FARRIOR, - - Raleigh, N. C. 


PIGS. -- PIGS. -: PIGS. 


To make room for spring litters we will sell a 
choice lot of Berkshire pigs, 10 to 12 weeks old, 
of the very best breeding, for $8.00 each, or $15.00 
per pair. 








ARROWHEAD FARM 
Red Polled Cattle, Dowset Sheep, Poland Chi- 
nas, of the best breeding. : = 3 Ae 
SAM B.WOODS, CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 


Red Polled Cattle si°%. 
**RUPERT,” 17738 


No. U-5, calved December 2, 1907. <A 
handsome, growthy, young bull, in fine con- 
dition. Sire ‘‘Palmer,’’ 9626. Dam ‘Ruth,’ 
20449, U—5. His damis a good milker. His 
sire headed the Dairy Herd of H.C. & E. J. 
Price, of Ohio, for a number of years. 


PRICE, $100 


” 
“BEDDING,” 28329 
No. 4—Norf. calved December 31, 1907. 
Sire Raymond (whose weight as a two-year 
old was 1600 lbs.), No. 15383. Dam ‘‘Biddie,”’ 


23170, 4—Norf. This is a beautiful young 
heifer in splendid condition. 


PRICE, $50 
“Rupert” and ‘‘Bedding”’ arenokin. This 


pair are hearty feeders, they eat bran right 
along and mow down the grass as they go. 


W. B. MEARES, Propr. 


BELVIDERE FARM, 
Linwood, Davidson County, N. C. 














w LIVE STOCK 














COLLIES The Kind that wiil 





AND DAIRY. w 











Impulsiveness and quick temper 
in a dairyman are worth just as 
much as the kicking habit in a cow. 
When a man and a milch cow can- 
not get along peaceably together, 
one of them should leave the farm. 


Antagonism and fighting between 
them spells loss in large letters. 


More often the man will be to blame 
than will the cow. 
Every dairyman should raise some 
leguminous crop for producing feed 
—one of the clovers, alfalfa, or | 
peas. The cost of feed is one of the | 
greatest drawbacks that the average | 
dairyman has; and the rich manure 
supplied by dairy cows will make 
home grown feed cost but little. 
Select sires that are good indi- 
vidually; but see, too, that a line of 
good ancestors are back of him. For 
instance, a bull that was a little 
under size, if of good ancestry, might | 
get better calves than a larger bull 
that lacked good ancestors. The an- 
cestors make the difference. 





The dairyman who goes in to see, 
not how much, but how good milk 
he can produce will win out. His 
product will command a better price 
on the market and will be relished 
more and digested better at home. 
Extensive dairying is like extensive 
farming. Doing less and doing it 
well gives one a comfortable feeling 
of success. 





Messrs. Editors: I am trying level 


very young, cultivating with sweeps 
and harrow, without fertilizer, 
cept a little stable manure. I have 
been improving it three years, going 
through to select ‘my 
gathering the crop. 

saved 


ex- 


seed before 
I have never 
any seed except from stalks 
with two good ears; and every grain 
is deep red. I have not had a turn- 
ing plow in it, or a hoe, except to 
replant a few skips made by bud 
worms. I shall put peas in it in a 
few days (it is now May 21), and 
give them about two plowings before 
laying it by. 

I have over half an acre of the 
finest Irish potatoes I ever had, and 
am now getting $1 a bushel for 
them. I have no cotton. I am too 
old to work cotton. Then, there is 
four times as much per cent profit 
in raising a lamb four months old 
as there is in a bale of cotton. I 
raise all my work stock, have none 
but what I raise. We highly appre- 
ciate The Progressive Farmer. 


Drops of Dairy Cream. 


Texas is leading off well among 
Southern States in having dairy work 
a prominent feature of the State 
Fair, held at Dallas, and the Inter- 
national Fair, held at San Antonio. 
The new feature of a working cream- 
ery as a part of the dairy exhibit is 
a good one. It takes money to do 
these things, but the Texans find the 
money and from it that State will 
reap money. 


Here is another remedy for a cow 
that sucks herself. Put a halter 
on her head and a surcingle just 
back of her front legs. Fasten a 
stick (one 1%x1% inches, 4% feet 


jlong is a good size) to the surcingle 


and to the halter ring, letting the 
stick run between her front legs. 
She will have a rather free move- 
ment of her head, but cannot get her 
mouth back to her udder. 


—_— 


A milk pail that has a small open- 
ing will let less dirt get into the 
milk than a pail that has its whole 
top open. The large pieces of dirt 
can be strained out, but the germs 
left in the milk cannot be strained 
out. They are there to stay, and do 
whatever harm circumstances per- 
mit. No other simple thing will do 
more to make good butter, and a 
pail with a small opening will last 
a long time. It will in the course 
of a year pay several hundred per 
cent interest on the money put into 
it, if really good dairy products are 
desired. 


More Money in Lambs Than Cotton. 


Why Not Build Good Fences and Go 
Also Uses Head-work and Makes Money in Other Ways. 


to Raising Stock?—Mr. Sledge 
should be a strict dog-tax law, of 


cultivation for my 3%-acre seed|course; but since that cannot be had 
patch of corn. I broke it deep with |°t Present, a man can fence dogs and 

p wolves out. As soon as good fences 
two horses; harrowed it several] jr mentioned in the South, the 
times before planting; checked and|reader becomes impatient. He says 
planted it on a level; harrowed it|that fences cost too much and that 
several times after planting, while|it will not pay. There is no reason 


why it will not pay in the South as 
well as in other’ sections. Good 
fencing and good farming go togeth- 
er. There is no more reason why 
a man should object to investing 
money in fences than he should ob- 
ject to investing money in anything 
else that is profitable. 
x) 

Many will be skeptical about a 
fence keeping wolves and dogs out, 
but the dogs and wolves of. the 
South are no worse than the dogs 
and wolves are in -other sections. 
The Bureau of Biological Survey, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, has gone into the subject 
thoroughly and has decided on a 
fence that will keep wolves and dogs 
out and not be very expensive to 
build. Seven-foot posts are set a 
rod or a rod and half apart. A 
closely barbed wire is. stretched 
along the surface of the ground. 
Above this wire is stretched a 36- 
inch strip of woven wire fence of 
not over 5-inch mesh. Above that 
are stretched two barbed wires six 
inches apart. To prevent the wires 











Also two especially fine gilts six and a half 
months old at $20.00 each, or $35.00 for the two. 


Sunnyside Farms, 
W, R, Walker, Prop’r. Union, 8, C. 


Shee 
taitnead FAR 
that intelligent breeding can produce. 


ply full and correct pedigree 
the book, when requested. 





drive your Hogs, your 
or your Cattle. The useful ana 
DOG. Our stock is the best 
Pup- 
pies for sale, males, $10; females, $8. We sup- 

and copy of 
“The Useful Col- 
lie and How to Make Him So,” with each 


G. W. SLEDGE. 
Duck Hill, Miss. 
Editorial Comment: It is very) 


true, indeed, that the percentage of 
profit in raising a 4-month lamb is 


















Southdown Sheep, Essex Pigs, 
and Angus Cattle. 


Some choice Early Spring lambs. Ready for 
immediate shipment. Pigs for May and Aug. 
delivery and two choice yearling bulls, 1st class 
stock only. 


L. G. JONES, - - - -  Tobaccoville, N. C. 


puppy. 
price. 


VINECREST FARM KENNELS, 
FALLS CHURCH, VA. 


We ship promptly upon receipt of 





When writing Advertisers, 
this pater 








please mention 


much larger than in making a bale 
of cotton; and one man can, by giv- 
ing part of his time to it, raise a 
good number of lambs. We are used 








to the objection that dogs and in 
some instances wolves will destroy | 
sheep when on pasture. There | 


sagging away from each other a ver- 
|tical wire may be wrapped about 
}each at eight-foot intervals. It is 
|estimated that a fair grade of suita- 
ble 36-inch woven wire strip may 
be bought for 25 to 35 cents a rod, 
while each of the barbed wires will 
cost from 3 to 5 cents per rod. The 
cost of posts and of the wire fencing 
will vary in different localities, but 





(Continued on Page-11.) 
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LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY. w 














“ET Would Not Run a Farm Without Goats,”’ 
and Manage, Are 


Are Easy to Feed 
Good Meat and Wool Makers. 


Messrs. Editors: I am reminded 
that I was to write about handling 
goats. I advise: ‘First, get your 
goats;”’ the rest is easy. The goat 
is far the most intelligent, excepting 
the horse and dog, of farm animals, 


Handling Angoras for Pleasure and 
Profit. 


and is very easily taught good or | 


bad habits. We never had one on our 
farm that was not perfectly gentle 
and safe for children to play with 
as pets. 
long, white-wooled Angora is as 


They make fine pets and a| 


pretty an object as is seen on a farm. 


I think a flock of them on a rich, 
green meadow is a poem as well as 
a picture. 


Have No Cruel Treatment. 


I do not allow rough usage or 
strange dogs about the flock. I 
hired a specialist (?) to handle my 
goats and sheep one winter, and he 
handled them ‘‘without gloves,’’ used 
a sled stake, gas pipe, cord wood or 
any old thing. He also left them in 
a leaky shed with no floor and with 
surface water running through, leav- 
ing them mud or ice to sleep on. 
Of course the goats died, all but a 
few of the strongest; that is the 
reason we have such good ones now, 
all the weak and poorest died. That 
man did not stay long when I found 
out how cruel he was, as I put him 
off.the farm instantly. I will not 
allow rough men to handle my stock, 
and the man who yells at, and 
pounds stock must go from my place 
and go quickly. 


Fencing and Shelter. 


A prime requisite is a good wire , 
An old rail fence is! 


or board fence. 
fine also (for goats to play and roost 
on). 
ours seldom jump any kind of fence. 

Give them a good roof overhead; 
they need it dry. Warmth is not es- 
sential; in fact, the colder it is the 
better in winter, except for very 
young kids. They should have a 
floor to sleep on, or better still, 
benches, 12 to 18 inches from the 
floor or ground. Make them in sec- 
tions 12 to 16 feet long and 4 feet 
wide, so two men can move them 
easily, to clean out the sheds. Two 
pieces of 2x4 placed 3 feet apart, 
with 1x3 or 1x4 strips, 4 feet long, 
or even 8 feet long will do. The 
kids run under these benches and 
so avoid being trampled on by older 
goats. Do not leave cracks over 
¥% inch wide and no knot holes, as 
kids get feet fast and are crippled 
or killed. 


Breeding and Caring for the Kids. 


We keep billies out of the flock 
from July 1st to October 10th or 
15th, so we get our kids in March 
and April in a bunch, and can care 
for them better. Usually a second 
crop of them comes in August or 
September in good grade and com- 
mon goats. Pure bred Angoras only 
breed once a year. A % grade is 
as good wool, a more hardy animal, 
breeds twice a year, and is just as 
good meat. If weather is cold or 
wet at kidding time, the does should 
be watched closely, as small 
chill when first dropped, and in bad 
weather should be kept in a warm, 
dry place and care taken that the 
nanny owns her kid and gives milk 
enough, for the young nannies are 
sometimes careless of the kids until 
they can follow and become familiar 
with them. Sometimes it is needful 
to hold her and see that the kids 


| off dogs. 


Says Mr. 
Great Soil 


Worden—They 
Improvers, and 


stand up and are suckled a few 
times. We have raised some fine 
ones on a bottle with cows milk, 
though that is seldom necessary. A 
good plan is to put the doe and kid 
in a small run, say six feet square, 
24 to 30 inches high, and feed her 
there. The doe can jump out and 
go to pasture leaving the kids be- 
hind safe until she comes _ back. 
Dogs, foxes, and even hawks and 
eagles catch the very small kids; 
though usually the older goats fight 
Goats are not half as often 
killed as sheep are. 


How to Swap Mothers or Kids. 


Sometimes if you wish to swap 


|mothers or kids, put some strong 





They are great climbers, but | 


kids | 


smelling stuff,—weak carbolic acid 
solution (200 or more parts water to 
one of acid), or Zenolieum on the 
kids and mothers too; then hold her 
for the kid to nurse once or twice 
and all will be well. She tells her 
kid by smell. Of course, cologne, 
or attar of roses would do, but we 
do not use them in our herd; the 
other kinds are cheaper. 


When to Shear. 


Do not shear until danger of sud- 
den cold and wet spells is passed. 
When settled and warmer and goats 
begin to rub off the old coat,—then 
is the time to shear them. Fine, long 
wools are in great demand and bring 
good prices. Shear same as sheep 


Hardy, Soil Improvers, Meat and 
Wool-Makers. 


The goat will live and_ thrive, 
where the cow or _ sheep starves. 
Brush, biars, weeds, wild sweet po- 
tatoes, wild honey suckle, brambles, 
etc., are pie and cake for the goat 
and his family, and, except in early 
spring when grass first starts, the 
goats will make pasture instead of 
destroying it, as they eat noxious 
plants and bruso that shade the 
grass and convert a large part into 
fertilizer of the very highest grade, 
none better, besides making fine 
meat and the finest of wool in abun- 
dance, at same time. 


When Goats Are to be Fed. 


In the winter, if pastures are 
short or covered with ice or snow, 
feed the goats as you would sheep, 
though the goats will live on nearer 
to nothing than any other farm ani- 
mal, still they pay good dividends 
on good care and good feed, as well 


as any other stock. 


The nannies should have a little 
grain in kidding time to help the 
flow of milk and make = strong 
healthy kids. Wheat bran, cotton- 
seed meal mixed with bran or hulls, 
chopped corn fodder, hay, straw, 
linseed meal in very small doses is 
good, and a little roughness, as they 
will eat it up closely. 


Angora Venison. 


There is no domestic animal more 
dainty in their eating, and no other 
meat as fine, for me, as the goat’s. 
In dressing the carcass, care should 
be exercised not to wipe the wool 
against the meat, also not to handle 
the meat after handling the kids, 
until the hands are washed thor- 
oughly. If care is taken there need 
be no goat taste to the meat. When 
skinning, hang up and use care not 
to cut or hack the hide as it depre- 
ciates the value greatly. Rinse 
}thoroughly with cold water outside 
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“ Sweeping the Field.” 


the asking. 


42 E. MavDison STREET 


Drum™ & SAoRAMENTO Sta. 
SAN FRANCISCO 





EVERYBODY 
BUYING 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


That’s very nearly the case this year—from 
Maine to California and Canada to Florida. , 
Improved 1908 DE LAVAL machines are simply 





If you have seen and tried a new 1908 DE LA- 
VAL separator you know WHY. 
but to see and try one to know WHY. 

A New 1908 Catalogue—as interesting and su- 
perior as the machines themselves—is to be had for 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR co. 
General ices: 


CHICAGO MONTREAL 
1213 A1215 Fiisert Sr. 165-167 BROADWAY 14 &16 Princess Street 
PHILADELPHIA WINNIPEG 


NEW YORK. 


LAVAL 


The New 


If not you have 


173-177 Wittiam Srreer 


107 First Srreer 
PORTLAND, OREG. 














and in. The goats fatten quickly, 
especially if acorns or -chestnuts are 
plenty. They will get fat as butter 
in 30 to 60 days and stay fat as 
long as mast is plentiful. 





Look Out for Lice. 


If you want fat goats feed sulphur | 
and salt regularly; also spray them | 
with a good disinfectant now and | 
then. Hard wood or corn cob ashes | 
with salt is good—corn cobs make 
very strong ashes. Dip goats once | 
or twice a year in a good disinfect- | 
ant. 

Goats will live with little or no} 
care. But if you want pets and} 
profits buy good goats and take good | 
care of them; it pays. They will) 
make you good meat and good| 
money, good wool and good profits. | 
I would not run a farm without | 
goats. ALTON M. WORDEN. 

Tullahoma, Tenn. 





More Money in Lambs Than Cotton. | 
(Continued from Page 10.) 


the cost of materials will not usually 
exceed 50 to 75 cents per rod. At 
50 cents a rod, the materials for one 
mile would cost $160; for a quarter 
mile, $40; at 75 cents per rod, the 
cost would be $240 per mile, for a| 
quarter mile, $60. Many farmers | 
will be able to get the posts at small 
cost by cutting them themselves, and 
thus make the necessary expense 
less. It is not necessary to do a 
large amount of fencing at first. A 
small start can be made, with some 
definite plan in view; and additional | 
fencing can be done as circumstances | 
justify it. 

e 


As the amount of good fences on! 


the farm increases, the amount of 
live stock will increase; also, the 
amount of manure, so that there will 
be less necessity for buying commer- 
cial fertilizer. And, then, more 


farmers can say that all the stock 
they have was grown at home. Farm 
more profitable and 


work will be 


| Which means 


| the result of 


farm life will be more _ pleasant. 
Raising dollar potatoes will be less 
rare. Growers who sold potatoes in 
small towns during the last part of 
May reported that they got all the 
way from $1.00 to $1.60 per bushel, 
good profit. This 
good profit was got because a few 
broke away from the old ruts and 
raised what others had to have, 
while the big majority slaved 


|along in the ruts. It is a notable 


fact that when a man gets to build- 


ing good fences, he also gets to 
| profiting from the rare opportun- 
ities for easy gain by producing 


things that the big majority does 
not produce. Getting out of the rut 
at the first is the hard thing to do. 
Seed selection and raising live stock 
and many other good things’ will 
come in due time, if the rut is 
broken away from. All the changes 


ido not need to come at once, but 
|they will come as a matter of de- 


velopment if the rut is got rid of. 





Cow Gives Bloody Milk. 
Messrs. Editors: I have a cow 
that gives bloody milk at times. Js 
there any cure for it? It happened 


| several times during her last milk- 


ing. She will come in again in a few 
days. She is ten years old, and it 
never happened until her last milk- 
ing period. 

JAS. C. ORMOND. 

Pamlico, N. C. 

(Answer by Prof. John Michels, 
N. C. Experiment Station. 

The trouble mentioned is probably 
injury. Milk often, 
bathe the udder with hot water, and 
apply lard. 


Enclosed find amount due for in- 
sertion of my ad. Had eight letters 
of inquiry from different parts of the 


State about my farm. Success to 
The Progressive Farmer.—E. M. 


Parker, Shallotte. 
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LAWS’A MASSA, MISSUS! 


‘Is yo gwine to do yo own incin? 


Yes, Auntie; since I got my Smoothing 
Iron Heater I don’t have to hire out any 
more of my nice ironing done. and Aunt 
Cindy, you ought to have one yourse.f. 
They only cost 


$2.50 Express Prepaid 


and it’s a real pleasure to work with them 
Sold with “money back” guarantee of 


satisfaction, by 
L. MEDLIN, :: : Monroe, N. C. 


ENCLOSE 2c. STAMP FOR FULL INSTRUCTIONS. 



















Wood’s Seeds 


Plant Late 
Seed Potatoes 


in June,"or early in July, to 
make large-yielding crops 
for late fall and winter use. 


Wood’s Late Seed Potatoes are 
not to be compared to ordinary 
stocks. They are grown for seed, 
and placed in cold storage early in 
the season, so as to keep them in % 
first-class, vigorous condition for 
late planting. Crop results to our 
customers for several seasons past 
have been very satisfactory, and 
our trade has experienced a con- 
siderable? inerease each successive 
year. 

Write for “Wood’s Crop Special’ 

giving prices of Late Seed Pota- 
toes,'Millets, Sorghums, Crimson 
Clover and other Seasonable Seeds. 


Mailed free on request. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, Richmond, Va. 




















Year-Guarantee. 
yourchance to save many 
* dollar. Write bed big 
. ‘atalogue, Specia 
“BL ©. Phelps Cut Price Sheet ful- 
explaining the proposition. 
verything goes in this sale. 
OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 


weet WIRE no STEEL FENCE 


Che ans r than wood, | 
combining strength K 

oo and art. For lawns, a ae 

t churches,cemetorics | t tlh 

ee) for FRE E fF niet 4 t 
CATALOG. Addre 58 | | 

THE WARD FENCE CO., er 

Box 720 Decatur, Ind 
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Ha and BELT 
POWER. lyf 


38 “—e il puizes of 


For aaar piso a stand- 
ard. Lead in character 
of work, speed, easy . @a>& <8 << 
and safe operating. R 
Don't buy until you 
see the Eli catalogue. 
Mailed free. Write 
for it today. 


COLLINS PLOW CO., 2017 Hampshire st, Quincy, Ills. 


DEDERICK’S cauiNe 


PRESSES 
Here are the 


three cardinal 
points of press building: materials 
of high grade; up-to-date, careful 
construction; and skilled workman- 
ship. Inthe Dederick Baling Press you 
get all these and more; you get a press 
that will produce the. most 
work with the fewest re- 
pairs; develops high efti- 
ciency with limited pow- 
er. Wonderfully durable. 
A press to fill every re- 
quirement perfectly and eco- 
nomically. Our free catalogue 
describes the entire line and 
gives valuable information. 
P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS, 
64 Tivoli Strcet, Albany, N. Y. 























Your paper has been read in our 
home for over eighteen years. We 
could not do without it.—E. J. Gar- 


rett, Alamance Co., N. C. 








Here are the North Carolina Farmers’ 
Institutes. 


Look Over the List, Find What Institutes Will be Nearest You, and Get 
Ready Now to Go Yourself and Take All Your Neighbors With You— 
Advertise Them and Help Make All a Success. 

Following is a list of the North Carolina Farmers’ 
given out by Dr. Tait Butler, Director. The first party will have a spe- 
cial Institute Train with agricultural exhibits of great value and inter- 
est. At all institutes named in black type special institutes for women 
will be held in addition to the regular men’s institutes—bear that in 


Institutes as just 


mind. And of course the women are invited to all the other regular 
institutes, too. We earnestly urge all Progressive Farmer readers to 
join in making these institutes the most successful in the history of 


North Carolina agriculture. A farmer might well pay $5 for the priv- 
ilege of attending. Of every really progressive farmer should 
attend, and our pregressive farmers should make a special effort to bring 
out the others and wake them up. 

Talk up your institute—and begin now. 


FIRST PARTY. 


course, 


Here is the list: 


Monday, 27 
Tuesday, 28 


Carthage. 


Ellerbe Springs. 


July. Wednesday, 29—Bethel, 
Monday, 20—Shelby. Thursday, 30—Waxhaw. 
Tuesday, 21 Kings Mountain. Friday, 31——Dixie. 
Wednesday, 22—Lowell. 
Thursday, 23—Pineville. August. 
Friday, 24—~Newell. Saturday, 1—Read’s Academy. 
Saturday, 25——-Thomasville. Monday, 3—Asheboro. 
Monday, 27——Brown Summit. Tuesday, 4—Elise. 
Tuesday, 28—-Pelham. Wednesday, 5—Star. 


Wednesday, 29 
Thursday, 30 
Friday, 31 


Reidsville. 
Kernersville, 
MecLeansburg. 


Thursday, 6—Mt. 
Friday, 7- 
Saturday, §&- 
Monday, 10— 
Tuesday, 11- 
Thursday, 13—Burnsville. 
Friday, 14—Mars Hill. 
Saturday, 15—Marshall. 
Monday, 17—-Farm School. 
Tuesday, 18—Test Farm. 
Wednesday, 19—Snow Creek. 
Friday, 21—-County Home. 


rilead. 
Albemarle. 
-Morganton. 
= Spruce Pine. 
_—— Bakersville. 
Saturday, 1 
Monday, 38——Princeton. 

Tuesday, 4—Clayton, 

Wednesday, 5—Cary. 

Thursday, 6——Hillsboro. 

Friday, 7—Jamestown. 

Saturday, 8—-Linwood. 

Monday, 10—Salisbury. 

Tuesday, 11—China Grove. | 


Graham. 


Wednesday, 12—Concord. FOURTH PARTY 
Thursday, 13—Davidson. July. 
Friday, 14——Mount Ulla. 


Saturday, 15—Mooresville. Thursday, 238— Supply. 
Monday, 17——Taylorsville. Saturday, 25—W hiteville. 
Tuesday. 18—Newton. Monday, 27—White Oak. 


Wednesday, 29—Rowland. 


Wednesday, 19—Hickory. os : 
Thursday, 20—Connelly Springs. Thursday, 30—Rockingham. 
Friday, 21——-Marion Friday, 31—Unionville. 


Saturday, 22—-Rutherfordton. August. 
1—Polkton. 


3—Dallas. 


SECOND PARTY. 


Saturday, 
Monday, 


Tuly Tuesday, 4—Lincolnton. 

July. ¥ : 
Wednesday, 5—Lowesville. 

Wednesday, 15—Green Level. Thursday, 6—Piedmont  Indus- 

Friday, 17 Louisburg. trial School. 

Saturday, 18——Wise. Friday, 7—St. John’s Church, 

Monday, 20—Warrenton. Saturday, S8—-Winston-Salem. 

Tuesday, 21—Bear Pond School. 


Monday, 10—Rural Hall. 


Wednesday, 22—Oxford. Wednesday, 12—Sparta. 


9 
Thursday, 23—-Roxboro. 
—Le 


Thursday, 13—-Laurel Springs. 
Friday, 24—Leasburg. Friday, 14—Jefferson. 
Saturday, 25—Yanceyville. Monday, 17—Boone. 
Monday, 27—New Bethel Acad’y. Wednesday, 19—Collettsville. 
Tuesday, 28—Stoneville. Thursday, 20—Granite Falls. 
Wednesday, 29—Sandy Ridge. 
Thursday, 30—-Locust Hill Farm. totaal a 
Friday, 31—-Mount Airy. FIFTH PARTY 
August. July. 

fa hl nciglea <r 992 ~ , | 

Saturday, 1 Dobson. Thursday, 23—-Snow Hill. 


Friday, 24——-Wilson. 
Saturday, 25— Nashville. 


Monday, 3 


Wilkesboro. 


Tuesday, 4—Yadkinville. 











: c : : Be pee 
Wednesday, 5—-Farmington, Monday ; 

Thursday, 6—Mocksville. | Tuesday, 28—Gatesville. 
Friday, 7—Hickory Grove. | Wednesday, 29—-Winton. 


Thursday, 8380—-Woodland. 
Friday, 31—State Test Farm. 


Saturday, 8 
Monday, 10—Sand Hill. 

Tuesday, 11 Hendersonville. 
Wednesday, 12—-Brevard. | 
Thursday, 18——Columbus. | 
Friday, 14—Waynesville. 

Saturday, 15—Sylva. 

Monday, 17—Franklin. 
Wednesday, 19—Bryson City. 
Thursday, 20—Robbinsville. 


Poplar Tent Church. 


August. 
—Smithfield. 
Monday, 3—Newton Grove. 
Tuesday, 4—Coats 
Wednesday, 5—Lillington. 
Thursday 6—Lumber Bridge. 
Friday, 7—Fayetteville. 


Saturday, 


ee mt Saturday, 8—Salemburg. 
Friday, 21 Andrews. Monday, 10—-Beulaville. 


~. “anv 99 avecvilloa = 8 
Saturday, 22—Hayesville. Tuesday, 11—Warsaw. 


Wednesday, 12—Burgaw. 
Thursday, 13—Casey’s Chapel. 
Friday, 14—Pinkney. 


THIRD PARTY. 


July. Saturday, 15—La Grange. 
Wednesday, 22——-Chadbourn. Monday, 17—Greenville. 
Thursday, 23—-Clarkton, Tuesday, 18—-Washington. 
Friday, 24——Gibson. Thursday, 20—Pittsboro. 
Saturday, 25—Raeford. | Friday, 21—Jonesboro. 





—_ 


TOBACCO FACTORY wants salesmen: goog 
pay, steady work and promotion; experience 
unnecessary. We give full instruction. Dan. 
ville Tobacco Co., Box X 44, Danville, Va. 


175—ACRE FARM FOR SALE—175 
Very desirable; 115 acres in oak 
timber. For particulars 








good soil; 
1} miles from town. 





address, JNO. L. EFLAND. Efland, Orange 
Co., N.C. 
Farm for Saie—276 acres in the famous Caro- 


lina Strawberry belt. Forty acres in cultiva 
tion, balance in pine timber which will cut one- 
and-a-half million feet Good water. New 
nine room dwelling and all necessary outbuild- 
ings. ‘Two miles to depot, the thriving town of 
Rosehill; R. f°’. D. and star mail, with telephone. 
Churches and good eae x ne arby. Address 
W. D. Williams, ‘Teachy, IN: 


FARM AT A BARGAIN: 


One hundred acres, one mile from Chadbourn, 

tighty-five acres in cultivation, two hundred 
fruit trees, twenty-eight acres in strawberries; 
also growing cotton, corn, oats, potatoes, 
ete. Large, new 14-room house, 3 large barns, 
13 tenant houses. No better equipped straw- 
berry, cotton or stock farm. A rare bargain, 
Don’t wait! Send for my list of Southern 
Farmsand Plantations. 


B. H. HARNLY, Real Estate & Ins., Chadbourn, N. C. 


FARM AT A BARGAIN! 


I have for sale an excellent 50-acre 
farm in the famous fruit section of 
Alexander county, on which is a com- 
fortable dwelling, outbuilding, tene- 
ment house and a fine orchard, pure 
and an abundance of water. ‘Twelve 
hundred dollars cash will buy it if 





taken at once. Improvements cost 
the money. Investigation will pay 
you. 


O. E. CROWSON, 


Taylorsville, :: :: North Carolina. 


POTATO SLIPS—GANE SEED 


We offer subject to prior sale, 100,000 Southern 
Queen Potato Slips at $1.50 per thousand f. o. b. 
Hickory. 100 bushels Re-cleaned Cane Seed at 
$1.35 per bushel f. o. b. 

HICKORY SEED CoO., 


HICKORY, N. C. 








Buy your Piano from the 
time-honored firm of 


Ula. Ml 


the Southern Piano Manu- 
facturer and secure the 
piano of pianos. 








A POST CARD WILL BRING 
ONE OF OUR SALESMEN 
TO SEE YOU. 


Convenient tin if 1 Desired, 


CHAS. M. STIEFF 


Stieff and 
Shaw, the Pianos with the 


Manufacturer of the 


sweet tone. 


SOUTHERN WAREROOM: 


West Trads Street, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


C. H. WILMOTH, Manager. 
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With Our Rural 


Letter Carriers. 








DIRECTORY: 
Cc. U. MONDAY, President, ASHEVILLE 
SION H. ROGERS, Vice-Pres., MONROE 
J. M. BALLARD, Sec. and Treas., NEWTON 


Next State Convention meets in 
mington, July 3d and 4th. 

Address the Secretary at once for mem- 
bership certificates and blank receipts. 


Wil- 











CHARLOTTE WANTS CARRIERS 
NEXT YEAR. 


Mr. Hunter Also Tells How Mecklen- 
burg People Spoil an R. F. D. Car- 
rier With Good Things. 

Editors: I 

Progressive Farmer is open to the 

R. F. D. carriers, as no other paper 

in the State so thoroughly permeates 

every nook and corner in her bound- 
ary. 


Messrs. am glad The 


editorials and 
events, the cor- 


I love to read your 
comments on current 


respondence from the able writers 
that contribute to your columns, but 
that which most — me is the 
news from the R. F. D. boys over the 
State. I am fart sorry that so few 
of us take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity offered, but that we are such 


a modest set must be the excuse. 

Mecklenburg County is thoroughly 
covered with the R. F. D. service. 
We have thirty routes traversing 
her, and every family is within easy 
reach of the mails. We have eight 
towns from which the routes go out, 
viz., Charlotte, twelve; Derita, two; 
Huntersville, four; Davidson, two; 
Matthews, six; Pineville, two; New- 
ells, one, and Sandifer, one. All the 
postoffices in the county have been 
discontinued except nine. 

Charlotte leads the State in popu- 
lation and postoffice receipts, and in 
many other respects she is far in the 
lead. We want the State R. F. D. 
Association to honor us with their 
presence next year, and we now no- 
tify the brethren that we are going 
to invite you at the State meeting at 
Wilmington. The carriers that 
out from city and work their mail 
in the city office are in No. 10, and 
are A. J. Hunter, Route 1 (Confed- 
erate veteran); T. E. Kirkpatrick, 
Route2; J. M. Hartis, Route 3; Lloyd 
Brown, Route 4; W. G. Ford, Route 
5 (Confederate veteran); Peter Hel- 
ton, Route 6, President and U. S. 
veteran; L. D. McConnell, Route 7; 
Vice President; Thomas Donelson, 
Rotue 8, Secretary; Locky Allen, 
Route 9, and Smily Harrison, Route 
29. All are married except No. 4, 
and he is wanting to. 

My people are exceedingly kind to 
Me and don’t fail to express their ap- 
preciation in a tangible way. They 
never forget me during their festivi- 
ties. On Christmas days they load 
me down with cake, fruits, gloves, 
ties, and various things too numerous 
to mention. Often a hot cup of cof- 
fee is brought out and at many places 
I have a standing invitation to stay 
and dine, but they always insist that 
I let them know the day before so 
they can have meal ready on time. 
At this season I find in my boxes 
every day, apples, peaches, plums, 
ete., and later on watermelons, canta- 
loupes and good cider will come in. 
So I’ve no reason to complain, but to 
rejoice and be glad that I serve such 
a good people. 

Well, the State Association will 
Meet the 3rd and 4th of July, and I 
hope to be there and meet some of 
the brethren I met in Asheville in 
1905, and to form many new ac- 
quaintances. 1 hope especially to 
meet Brethren Hester, May, Munday 
and our good Secretary Ballard, all 


go 





of which I took sweet counsel at 
Asheville. I do trust we will have a 
large and harmonious meeting and 
that an impetus will be given and an 
influence will be given that will be 
felt all over the State. Let us de- 
vise liberal things and be a unit as 
nearly as possible. We hope and be- 
lieve that the next Congress will give 
us another raise of $100. 


Brethren, write often and let us 
keep in closer touch. 
A. J. HUN TEE. 


NORTH C AROLINA R. Rr. “Dp. CAR- 
RIERS MEET NEXT WEEK. 
Big and Helpful Meeting Promised 
for Wilmington July 3rd and 4th— 
Leave on the 2nd and Stay Till 

Sth. 


To. the RK. FF. 
attention is 


D. Carriers: Your 
called to the fact that 
ithe most enthusiastic and largely at- 
tended convention ever held by the 
rural carriers in the good Old North 
State will be held in the city of Wil- 
mington by the Sea on July 38rd and 
fth, a little more than one week 
from the time you will read this an- 
nouncement. You will miss an in- 
teresting and profitable meeting if 
you fail to attend... Let us meet to- 
gether once a year and get acquaint- 
ed, strengthen our organization, band 
ourselves together in an organization 
whose record we are all proud of for 
the good of all concerned. 

On to Wilmington then, enjoy the 
hospitality and generosity of the ru- 
ral carriers of the Eastern District 
Association and of the people of Wil- 
mington. 


As before stated, plenty to eat, 
plenty of room and good _ society. 
Come on the 2nd and stay on till 


Sunday, the 
and have a 


5th. Take in the sights 
good time. 

Since my last letter I have received 
information from our Fourth Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General that my re- 
quest for representation should be 
granted, so this news within itself is 
encouraging. Besides, the North Car- 
olina Association of Postmasters will 
be represented in the person of our 
prompt and obliging paying postmas- 


ter, Mr. W. G. Briggs, of Raleigh. 
This adds still more encouragement. 


Then the members of Congress from 


the Third and Sixth Districts, Messrs. 


Thomas and Godwin, will doubtless 
be on hand. 
So with all these distinguished 


gentlemen to address us, I have de- 
cided that we call the meeting to or- 


der promptly at 9 a.m. on the 3rd, 
and make this special request that 
all carriers (whether delegates or 


not) come on the day before so as to 
be present for the opening session. 

Surely you can spare a few days in 
the year for such an occasion when 
there is so much to be gained there- 
by. Let your sub have a few days 
which he is entitled to. 

I am unable to publish program 
at this time, as I have failed to geta 
sufficient number of reports from 
county secretaries. 

Now a word at this point to those 
(and I say it with the best of feel- 
ing at all). Brother Secretary, you 
do not realize how you are blocking 
my way by withholding your report. 
The success of our State meeting de- 
pends largely on the promptness of 


county secretaries in making their’ 
reports. 
Now, please, do me this one little | 


kindness and send in the names of | he has become disgusted trying to catch 


your delegates if you have nothing} 
else to report. This will enable me 
to complete program, which should 
have flready been printed. 

Let’s meet in Wilmington 
have a cordial greeting. 

J. M. BALLARD, 

Secretary-Treasurer North Carolina 

Rural Letter Carriers’ Association. 

Newton, N. C. 


and 


GAS AND 
GASOLINE 







ENGINES 


The truly scientific powers. Let us PROVE their superiority to you 
before you buy. Both quality and price right. The 


MOST RELIABLE AND ECONOMICAL POWERS ON EARTH 
21 years’ experience in them. You are SURE OF YOUR SERVICE always, 
Don’t bay until youinvestigate the Foos. Write for Book No. 31, 


¢ let us give yo 
and let ts give 3o0 FAME GAS ENGINE CO., Springfield, 0. 


convincing proofs. 








TH é BUGGY BUYER 


Who is alert to his own interest buys direct from the fac tory who 
the best goods at the lowest prices. We opers 

ry factory in the South sell 
om $20.00 to $40.00 on Bugg 
Pony Vehicles and Wagons. 
$7.49 as an advertisement. 


Every Golden Eagle Vehicle is 
GUARANTEED 


to give satisfaction, and is covered by our 
Write today for our Beautiful 86 page Catalog. t shows actua 
*hotographs and complete de- 
scriptions and much valuable in- 
formation to every Buggy user. 














» Runabouts, Surreys 
We sell a genuine $12. 50 He arness for 





binding guarantee, 







GOLDEN EAGLE 
BUGGY CO. 


159 Edgewood Ave. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Station 6 











The “LUMMUS” 
COTTON GINNING OUTFIT 


Important 1908 Improvements 


Including Air Blast System 


Requiring less power, greater efficiency. 






Write for descriptive 
matter and prices. 





LIGHTNING HAY PRESSES 


. ae THE OLD RELIABLE, IN USE 25 YEARS. 
ale : Migs HORSE-POWER AND BELT-POWER 
E / Our Various Styles Meet all Demands. 
SELF-FEED Woop OR STEEL PITMAN 
Quality gives best results. Send for catalog. 
KANSAS CITY HAY-PRESS CO., 
112 Mill Street, - - - - - Kansas City, Mo. 


Ml 
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Our 
Canners 
Excel in 
Every 
Point of 
Real 
Value. 


Using the Improved Raney Canning Outfits. 


No rural home can afford to be without one of Our Canners. The work is pleasant7and 
easy. and we tell you how to put up the finest class of.canned goods in the world.s.You can 
use themin your home or sell them on the market for the highest prices 

We sell all sizes, prices from $5.00 up. Also cans, labels and every thing used‘in‘the'can- 


ning business. Send for our catalog and learn all particulars. 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 





The Raney Canner Company, -: 














FISH 


Drop us acard and we will put you 
{ on to something with which you can turn 
ag neighbor green with envy by catch- 
ing dead loads of them in streams where 





Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


is made of the great water- 
proofer—asphalt from Trinidad 
Lake. And the Lake is ours. 

Ask any up-to-date dealer for Genasco, 
Write for Book 5g and samples. 

THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 
Largest >roducers of asphalt, and largest 
mar‘ifacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 
San Francisco 


| them the old fashioned way. It’s some- 
thing new and cheap. It catches at all 
seasons—something no other tackle will 
do. It will tickle you to see it catch 
house and musk rats. Illustrated cata- 
logue of prices and testimonials for the 
asking. 

We are sole manufacturers of the celebrated 
Double Muzzle Wire Fish Baskets. Our sale covers 


over 20 states. We pay the freight on one dozen 
or more nets. 


EUREKA FISH NET CO., Griffin, Ga. 





New York Chicago 
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Where to Buy Poul- 
try and Eggs. 











Reduced from $1.50 to $1 a Setting. 


Until July ist will ship Barred Rock, S. C. 
White Leghorn and Pekin Duck Eggs for $1.00 
setting. Pure bred stock. 


ACME POULTRY FARM, RAEFORD, N. C. 





EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15 


S.C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houndans, Black 
Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
and C. I. Games. 

rgd — Duck Eggs, 
$1.25 f 

Send or folder, it’s free. 


~ NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 








25c each 
$1.00 per 15 
$1.00 per 15 


Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs - 
Buff Plymouth Rock Eggs 
Buff Wyandotte Eggs 
Milk White Guinea Eggs $1.00 per 15 
Purple Guinea Eggs $1.00 per 15 
Above prices for next sixty days only. Order 
atonce. I have 45 turkey hens and can fill or- 


ders promptly. 
JNO. C. FOWKE, Baldock, S. C. 


S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS. 


Bred exclusively for 5 years. Thoroughly up to 
the standard. Satisfaction guaranteed, Fer- 
tile eggs $1.00 per 15; $3.00 per 50. Weaned chicks 
35 cts,; frying size 50 cts. 


N. B. Crudup, Jeffress, Va., Route 1. 








O make room for youngters I will sell year- 
ling breed of Buff Rocks and White Wyan- 
dottes cocks, $2.50 and $3.00; Hens, $1.50 and $2. 


E. P. SCHOLTZ, 20 W. Trade Street, Charlotte, N. C 


19 





Varieties Purebred Poultry. :-- 


Eggs 1 & setting. Catalogue free. 
J. T. YODER, Route 1, Hickory, N. C. 


HOMER PIGEONS 


Guaranteed mated - banded, $1.25 per pair. 
SIDNEY JOHNSON, Boydton, Va. 








A BARGAIN —In pure-bred White Leghorn 
cockerels, 16 weeks old, 75c.; Pullets, same age, 
90c. Kenwood Poultry Yards, Conover, N. C. 





FEED-12 cents a Bushel. Does your main feed 
for egg-making cost you over 12c.a bu.? Then 
you need my method— ‘Progressive Poultry 
Keeping,’’ 25c. 


Kenwood Poultry Yards, 


Conover, N. C. 





40—-WHITE INDIANS-—40 
To make room I will = 10 White Indians, 
from $1.00 to #2.00each. Guarantee satisfaction. 
J. W. LANEY, Monroe, N. C. 

















And 


Iron Femces 


RALEIGH MARBLE WORKS 


cooper Bros. 


Raleigh, 
Catalogue free. 


N. 
We pay the freight. 


CLOSING OUT 


My entire Pack of trained Dogs, bred 
Bitches, young Dogs and Pups. All 
well bred. and will go at half their real 
value. Write quick and get choice. 


ERVIN SNIDER, - - Shelbyville, Ky., - - Route 4. 


C. 
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THE POULTRY YARD. 
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Exceptionally Liberal 
CASH OFFER 


Right now to a few men and women who 
speak first. A live e representative is want- 
ed in every county in our territory to help 
us push the circulation of The Progressive 
Farmer up to 100,000, 

If you want to know about it, write us. 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Nurse the Little Biddies—Dr. 
Brooders, and Tells How Easy It 
Messrs. Editors: A recent arti- 
cle in your paper told about the 
superior market values of capons 
when sold for meat. But the great 
value of capons in rearing young 
chicks is a fact of which many peo- 
ple are ignorant. From year to 
year the poultrymen nurse _ their 
hatches, devoting much time to the 
suecessful or unsuccessful rearing 
of little chicks—time that could be 
more profitably saved and applied 
elsewhere. When the incubator is 
nearly ready to hatch, the old brood- 
er is cleaned up, the ever necessary 
straw and grit must be strewn 
around, the lamp must be cleaned 
and filled, and a new wick put in. 
Then begins the watchful care of 
rearing these little hothouse flow- 
ers. The artificial heat must be so 
arranged that at any moment they 
may return to it; and they must be 
kept out of any shower of rain that 
may, without respect for the best 
interest of the chicks, descend upon 
the earth. But above all else, as 
they begin to droop and die one by 
one and one by two, the demise 
must be attributed to something else 
than the brooder method. And when 
the little delicate things meet with 
a good, bracing breeze of pure, fresh 
air, why, you may then gather up 
the remains. I’ve tried it. 


Capons Better Than Brooders. 


The greatest difference between 
rearing chicks with the  brooders 
and with capons is about this: With 
the brooder, when the hatch is over 
and the chicks are taken from the 
incubator, the trouble begins. With 
the capon, when the hatch is over 
and the chicks are taken from the 
incubator the trouble is practically 
ended. When it is remembered 
that there is but little trouble en- 
countered in hatching with an incu- 
bator, it will be seen that this is| 
saying a good deal. 

If my incubator hatches one hun- 
dred and twenty chicks, I give them 
to three capons—i. e., forty chicks 
to each capon. From that time on 
the only trouble is that same trou- 
ble that would be met with in the 
attention given to three hens with 
chicks. Wouldn’t you rather have 
that trouble than the annoyance and 
vexation of attending one or two 
brooders? There is yet another 
consideration: The capon-reared 
chicks are much stronger and grow 
much faster than the brooder-reared 
ones. A comparison on the yards 
will quickly show this. To see the 
old capon strutting across the yard, 
clucking and scratching, followed 





by a brood of forty chicks that in 
turn are struggling and scratching 


for the bugs and worms, is convinc- 
ing. Then, when night ,comes on, 
to see him go into his coop exactly 
after the manner of an old hen with 
the little chicks following; and after- 
wards to go and peep into the coop 
and see him with outstretched wings 
entirely hovering his brood, and to 
hear the little sounds of comfort 
and satisfaction that emanate from 
some cozy place down beneath those 


big wings—all of this is very con- 
vincing. 

I have converted my _ brooder 
into a coop where the capon fur- 


nishes all of the heat and nursing. 
He is the lamp and does not require 
trimming and filling, and this lamp 











will follow 





How to Make Mother Hens Out of 
Roosters. 


First Make a Capon Out of the Rooster, 
Me 


{the yard to care 


| of one night and the next day. 


for 
/allowed the run of the yard. 


the little chicks out into, 


Then Train the 
Bee Finds Them Far 
Is to Train Them, 


Capons” to 
Better Than 


for 


get 


them, 
cold. 


hovering 

them when they 

How to Train the Capon to Mother 
the Chicks. 

Training the 
chicks is but little trouble. 
him until he is drunk and 
then put the chicks under 
should be done at night. Grasp the 
capon by the legs and swing him 
over and over about fifty times. 
Then quickly put him in the coop 
he is to occupy and put the chicks 
under him. As he awakes he will 
begin to hover the chicks in a natur- 
al manner and make the peculiar 
noises of an old hen under similar 
circumstances. In using a young 
capon never tried before, it is a 
good idea to get a small box, just 
big enough for him to squat in, but 
not high enough for him to stand 
erect. Then swing him and put a 
few chicks in the box, putting him 
down over the chicks, and a_ top 
over the box to mash him into a 
sitting posture. Be sure to have a 
few holes for air, and leave him 
thus without ever looking in for all 
Then 
the next night take the box to the 
coop where he is to be kept and put 
him in with all of the chicks to be 
given him. Leave him in this coop 
several days, then he may be 


capons to the 
Swing 
dazed, 
him. This 


carry 


’ 


Give the Capon a 


Separate Range 
and Try 


Him. 
It is always a good idea to keep 
young capon in a run to himself, 
as all of the other chickens on the 
yard will whip him, and the com- 
motion thus caused may separate 
him from his chicks and cause him 
to leave them. When they are well 
started they never leave the chicks 
and never wean them. They must 
finally be separated at weaning 
time. 

A capon will take new chicks at 


any time after being started, and all 
that 


a 


is necessary is to go to his 
coop at night and_ slip the little 
chicks under him along with the 


bigger ones. A trial of the capon 


is all that is necessary to convince. 
The Hens Can Go Back to Laying. 

It is not to be inferred from the 
above that the capon is useful in rear- 
ing chicks hatched only from an in- 
cubator. He is especially useful 





When the blood is purified, milk can 
be secreted from it as nature in- 
tended; but impure blood cannot do 
this task well. It is astonishing that 
air, that costs nothing, should be 
given cows in a stingy way. Yet, it 
the exception, rather than the 
rule, that cows when in a stable 
have an abundance of pure air. 


is 
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MAIL ORDERS 
Our Specialty 








Single Strap Harness 


This is one of the neatest, best and 
strongest patterns we make. The work- 
manship through the entire harness is 
guaranteed to be the most perfect— 
everything stitched and made for serv- 
ice. The quality of material is the best 
the market affords for the money. We 
will send, under absolute guarantee, this 
set of harness for your inspection; we 
want you to be satisfied that buying di- 
rect from the factory saves your money. 

Write for illustrated catalogue. 
WE SHIP.TO YOU! 





where a man has no incubator and 
keeps just a few hens. In an in- 
stance of this kind the capon will 
take the chicks hatched by three 
hens and the hens may be put back 
to laying. By this procedure the 
eggs gotten from the three hens will 
more than pay for the feed for both 
the capon and the little chicks dur- 
ing the two months before weaning 
time, DR. JNO. H. McBER. | 
Lexington, Miss. 


Kditorial Suggestion.—If 
of our readers have had additional 
experience with capons in carrying 
young broods of chicks, it would 
probably prove helpful if they would 
write out theif experience and add 


it to what has been said by Dre Mc- 
Bee. 


others 





Have pure air in the dairy build- 
ings and plenty of it. The blood of 


the cow is purified in the lungs, and 
well. 


it takes good air to do that 


| 
| 
| 





U. S. HARNESS CO. 


51 N. Center St. STATESVILLE, N. C. 


ECONOMY SILO 


Medal and highest award at the Jamestown Exposition 


% Ensilage is the cheapest and most 
nourishing stock food. The Economy 

Silo keeps it in perfect condition. 
Air-tight all over. Continuous door- 

ways make ensilage always easy to get 

at. Easy toerectand fully guaranteed. 
Write today for free illustrated cata- 

logue with experience of users, 

| Economy Silo & Tank Co. 

Wea Box 38M Frederick, Md. 







































Here’s a Rare Cash Offer! 


We are making an exceptionally 
liberal cash offer just now to a few 
men and women who speak first. We 
want a live representative in every 
county in our territory to help us 
push the circulation of The Progres- 
sive Farmer up to 100,000. If you 
want to know about it, write us. 

The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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FRUIT AND TRUCK DEPARTMENT. 








Unusual Insect Pests You Ought to Hnow 


Spring Grain-Aphis, Periodical Cicada, Spring Army-Worm, Cotton Root- 
Louse, and Cowpea Pod-Weevil, With Mention of Some Others. 
By Franklin Sherman, Jr., Entomologist State Dept. of Agriculture, Raleigh, N. C. 
Last year there were several out-| this,—but beyond a moderate injury 
breaks of pests which have hereto-} )Y slitting twigs to lay eggs—which, 
fore, during the past seven years at se ~ghiagt - only done by the fe- 
least, been harmless or not seriously males,—they are not noticeably de- 


structive. 
destructive. As most of these will 
probably become destructive only in 
occasional favorable years in the fu-| 2 May and early June small 
ture, I shall not attempt to discuss grains and grasses in some mountain 
meadows were completely eaten up 
eer an by the Spring Army-Worm. This is 
ly mention the insects and indicate] a different insect from the Fall 
the nature of their injuries, so that} Army-Worm is not a new-comer in 
our farmers may be able to recognize|°Ur State, for the adult moths are 
found more or less abundant every 
year at Raleigh, but this is the first 
year that I have had complaint of its 
ravages. 


The Spring Army Worm. 


the remedies for each, but will mere- 


them readily should they be destruc- 
tive in the future. 


Greenbug on Small Grain. 


' ‘he C 
In early spring, fields of small a ae ee 


grain from Charlotte northward to This pest did much destruction in 
Winston and Greensboro were attack-.| the eastern half of the cotton grow- 
ed by the Spring Grain Aphis, popu-| ing section of our State, especially on 
larly called “Greenbug.’’ The same] the sandy lands. The pest seems not 
insect did much damage in the South-| to be well-known, for I have never 
west, particularly in Oklahoma and] Seen it discussed in any publications 
Texas. In this State early-sown fall] On cotton insects. There can be no 
oats were in some cases completely} doubt of its presence and destruc- 
killed, whole fields being browned] tiveness (in favorable seasons) in 
and deadened as if by a six-months’| Our State, but although I have had 
drought. Fields sown later in the|S0me correspondence regarding it, 
fall were not so much affected. Wheat} 2nd have seen several newspaper 
was also considerably injured by the|items on the subject,—no actual 
same pest. The insect, as is usual] Specimens have ever yet been seen 
with many of the species of aphids|)y me. All the complaints have been 
or Plant-lice, attracted attention sud-| at a season when the injury was 
denly and after a few weeks dropped| Over, or have not been accompanied 
out of notice. The first complaint] by specimens. Our work in the sum- 
was from Youngsville, Franklin! mer months is largely such as to pre- 
County, on March 27th. Two days|vent our making much inquiry at 
later complaint began to come in|the most favorable season. Root- 
from the region of Winston-Salem. In| lice seem often to be accompanied 
all, we had eleven direct letters of | by ants and some farmers think that 
inquiry between March 27th and|the ants eat the lice and are there- 
April 18th. For several weeks the| fore beneficial; but from what I 
weather had been cold and the sea-| Know of the usual relations existing 
son backward, and during that time| between ants and plant-lice I think 
the louse was able to reproduce it-| it much more likely that they shield 
self with considerable rapidity while| @nd protect the lice, and are there- 
the plants were not able to outgrow/| fore to be reckoned as injurious. I 
the injury, and a little black para-| Should greatly appreciate having the 
sitie fly which destroys the aphis was| experience of readers who have dealt 
not able to multiply; hence for a] With, and closely observed, this pest 
time thé aphis had everything its| in their cotton fields. 
own way, and the crops suffered se- 
verely or were completely destroyed. 
As soon as the weather turned warm This weevil did considerable dam- 
in the middle of April the grain be-| age to young cotton, but only on land 
gan to grow in spite of the aphis,| which was in cowpeas last year. The 
and the friendly little black fly be-| insect lays its eggs and develops 
gan to get in its work, killing the| within the pod of the cowpea and 
lice by thousands. does not seem to fly far away from 
the field where the peas are grown. 
It is a hard-shelled bettle the size of 


: - a house-fly, or smaller, and eats the 
av pi wes Vas ‘ P 
n May the Periodical Cicada, of-| tender young leaves of cotton in the 


ten called the ‘“‘Seventeen-Year Lo-| terminal growing portion. The insect 
cust,” appeared in a number of coun-| jig not new in the State, as we have 
ties in the Piedmont and northern] specimens in. our State collection 
sections of the State. The name| taken in Wake County in 1901, John- 
“Seventeen-Year Locust’? is unfor-| ston County, in 1902, and Carteret 
tunate, for the creature is not a true County in 1903, but I had never had 
locust, nor does it appear only at in-| complaint of it until last spring. 
tervals of seventeen years. Et. AS 
properly known as a Cicada, and as ren Per Cent Loss Caused by Insects. 
this species only appears at periodi- Of the five pests which I have dis- 
cal times, it is known as the Periodi-| cussed, two are enemies of the cotton 
cal Cicada. In the north, and in the} plant. Being at the northern limit of 
western part of our State, it takes} the cotton-growing area, we have 
seventeen years for the insect to| long enjoyed comparative freedom 
make its growth from the egg to the| from insect ravages on this crop, but 
adult, singing, flying insect. But in| the past season especially has shown 
the South, and in the eastern part of| that the insects which are usually 


The Cowpea Pod Weevil. 


So-Called 17-Year Locust. 











our State, it takes only thirteen| destructive to cotton only in the : 


years, hence the progeny of the brood| States further South, are increasing 
of last May may be expected with| their capabilities for destruction in 
reasonable certainy in the same lo-| this State. As further evidence in 
calities in the spring or early sum-| this direction, the Cotton Boll-Worm 


mer, probably in May in 1920. These| which has for several years been un- 
Insects make a great deal of noise,— | usually destructive in Texas and 


ous than usual to cotton in this State, 
though it is with us every year. It 
is estimated that farm crops as a 
whole throughout the country lose 
about 10 per cent of their value from 
insect pests. With us, cotton has 
never approached that high loss, but 
the experience of last year indicates | 
a trend in that direction. 


MICA 


AXLE GREASE 


adds years to the life of 
a wagon. Just what a 
farmer, teamster or dray- 
man needs to make the 
“wheels go round” with 
) least wear and most profit. 
a | It Poor grease cuts the 

: | boxes out of your wheels 
—don’t use it — get 
Mica Axle Grease and 
save the wagon. 









No Cotton Boll-Weevil Yet. 


Let me again repeat the assurance | 
several times given in these columns | 4 
in the last few years,—that the gen- 

uine cotton boll-weevil is not yet | 
known to be in this State. Many ru- 
mors and reports of its presence have 
been circulated from time to time, 






































but in no instance has the rumor been | _ = 

confirmed. Many specimens supposed | = 

to be this pest are sent to me, but) = J] nt 
none of them have been the genuine | == = SSS=_==S—. 
boll-weevil. It probably will reach | YM 


Hh 
us some day, but likely not for sev-| N 


eral years yet. At present its near- 
est approach to us is in extreme Wes- 
tern Mississippi where it crossed the 
great river this past summer. 


Mica Axle Grease has 
just the right “body” to 
wear long without run- 
ning. Coats the axle 
with an anti-friction sur- 
face of powdered mica 
which is almost as good 
as roller bearings. 

Your wagon _ needs 
Mica Axle Grease — ask 
the dealer for it. 











GOOD HONEST MONEY 


And You Get Your Pay Every Night 








STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


Do you want to make some good honest 
money and get your pay every night? 
Write a line—a postal will do—to speci- 
al circulation manager of ; 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


And he will tell you how. Worth ltook- 
ing into, 33 $3 23 ue 




















Buy «<The Old Red Mill”’ 








Most any Cane Mill will crush the cane, but the mill 
—— YOU want is the one that will grind out the most 
DOLLARS while it presses the juice. 
MAKES You want a Cane Mill that is strong, light running, finely 
CANE finished and economical in operation. You want a Mill 
JuIC. made by the Chattanooga Plow Co., a Mill that’s 
E familiarly known wherever cane is grown, like 


INTO THE OLD RED MILL, a Mill which years of use 
has proved the best under all conditions and for al 


varieties of sugar cane and sorghum—the Planter’s standby, 

THE OLD RED MILL is the Mill that has steel 
shafts and runs with the least friction—the Mill that has 
steel set screws which adjust the rolls and regulate their 
pressure so that they will never give way or mash at the 
ends—the Mill that has patent bottoms to prevent the 
juice from wasting or getting into the oil boxes—the Mill 
that has all the working parts enclosed so that a child can 
operate it safely—the Mill that is the simplest and at the 
same time the strongest on the market—easy and economi- 
cal to operate and the most reasonable in price. 

We experimented for many years, with all types of cane 
machinery, before we brought THE OLD RED MILL to 
its present standard of perfection and years of wide- 
spread use throughout the South have clearly proved its 
superiority over all other makes, 

THE OLD RED MILL is always ready—always reliable— 
ranges in siz@ from light one-horse to four-horse—and is - 
correctly proportioned by proved mechanical principles. 

Before think of buying a Cane Mill write for our free Catalogue describing the un- 
equaled CHATTANOOGA line. Write now and it will be sent you immediately, without one 
penny of cost to you. It contains clearsand accurate illustrations and descriptions of our Mills 
and tells just what to seek and what to avoid when buying Cane Mills of any make. rite today. 


’ CHATTANOOGA PLOW CO.,11, Carter St., Chattanooga, Tenn.@ 

















CRT Ginning Machinery } 


UR PNEUMATIC ELEVATOR for handling 
cotton is the best thing ever invented in the 
whole world’s history for that purpose. Your 

cotton should be perfectly cleaned of leaf, trash and 
dirt. It should be put up in neat bales, and the 
machinery should be the simplest and easiest to operate. 

We furnish the Pneumatic Elevator under the Murray 
Patents, the Murray Cleaning Feeder and Double Screw 
Press. The outfit does all these things with absolute perfec- 
tion, and it is the simplest made. We buildthe engine that 
goes with it, and are responsible for the successful, satis« 
factory operation of the whole. 


mesmeteeess LIDDELL CO., Charlotte, N. 6. ) 
prices and full information, ap ar 0 e, s a 
4 








s s © a 
Economical, Reliable Running Water Service 
Aconstant supply wherever you want it. Automatic in action—no expense for power 
orrepairs. It’s easy witha 


RIFE HYDRAULIC RAM 


Large and small rams for Country Places, Irrigation, Supply Tanks, Town 
Plants, etc. For every foot water drops to ram it is raised 30 feet. 7,000in use, 
WRITE FOR FREE PLANS AND ESTIMATES 


RIFE ENGINE CO.. 2130 TRINITY BLOG., NEW YORK 





















only the males, however, sharing in' Louisiana was this year more injuri- 


When writing advertisers. please mention this; paper. 
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South Carolina na Crop Conditions. 


Commissioner E. J. 
tions in the 


Messrs. Editors: 
Watson has issued his first crop re- 
port for 1907 as follows: 

In 1907 the first mid-season crop 
report of 
tions was issued by this Department, 
giving in 
growing crops in comparison 
meteorological and other conditions 
of preceding vears. That report was 
a basis upon which correct estimates 
as to South Carolina’s cotton crop for 
the year 1907 were based. In view 
of the rapid advancement made in 
the past two years in the agricultural 
industries in this State it has been 
deemed wise to supplement the re- 
port service inaugurated last year by 
issuing also a June 15th report, ac- 
quainting all those interested in cot- 
ton and other crops with the condi- 
tions prevailing throughout this 
State. 

What South Carolina Farmers Are 
Making. 


In 1907 South Carolina devoted 
to the growing of cotton 2,463,- 
000 acres, which was a slight in- 
crease from the preceding year and 
resulted in the production of the 
largest number of bales of any crop 
since the maximum crop of 1904, 
with the money value exceeding $50,- 
000,000. To corn, practically 2,000,- 
000 acres were devoted, with a total 
production of practically 30,000,000 
bushels and a market value of ap- 
proximately $24,000,000. The 27,000 
acres devoted to tobacco in 1907 pro- 
duced tobacco worth $3,000,000, and 
wheat crop of 314,284 acres pro- 
duced wheat worth approximately 
$3,203,000, and the oat crop of 195,- 
000 acres, produced oats worth in 
round figures $3,000,000. Of the cot- 
toncrop,cotton manufacturing plants 
in 1907 consumed 774,905 bales, 
turning out more than $75,000,000 
worth of product. 


Condition of Cotton Crop. 
With agriculture 
sonable reports to the farmer and to 
the merchant is considerable. In col- 
lating the data obtained from the 
most reliable sources for the purpose 
of this report, 


given to every phase of existing con- 
ditions as relating primarily to cot- 


ton. Only four counties in the*State | 


—and two of them absolutely imma- 
terial in the consideration of the cot- 
ton crop—have failed to file their re- 
ports on time. 

The most careful tabulation of the 
data 
at this time of the South Carolina 
cotton crop is 80.6 per cent, against 
80.5 per cent on the first of August 
last year, 77 per cent in June, 1907, 
$2 per cent in June, 1906, and 81 
per cent in June, 1904, which was 
the ‘‘bumper’’ crop year. On June 
Ist of this year the United States 
Government’s report stated the 
condition to be 81 per cent. The 
mean temperature for May was 72.5 
degrees against 70.8 in 1907, and 
70.6 in 1904, and the rainfall in May 
was 2.92 inches, against 4.61 inches 
in 1907, 3 inches in 1906, and 2.4 
inches in 1904. 


Acreage About Same as Last Year. 


In regard to the acreage this De- 
partment’s figures show 2,465,000 as 


HOME CANNING MACHINES 


Commissioner | 


South Carolina crop condi-| 2 


great detail facts about the | 
with | 


Watson Issués Interesting Report on Farming Condi- 


*almetto State. 


the acreage for 1907, and the 
al Government’s report for 
gives identically the same figures for 
the acreage of 1908. The Financial 
Chronicle gives the 1907 figures as 


Feder- 
June 


2,426,000 and 1908 figures showing 


| an increase of 2,600 acres. The re- | 
ports filed with this Department show | 


that in twelve counties there have 
been material decreases in acreage 
in cotton this year, while in five 
counties increases are reported. The 
decreases range from 2 to 20 per 
cent and the increases from 2 to 10 
per cent. The figures would indicate 
on their face, at this time, a decrease 
of 5 per cent in the acreage planted, 


not reported may overcome this 
slight apparent decrease, and give an 
acreage probably from 1 per cent to 
2 per cent larger than the acreage of 
last year. 

Cotton is Late. 


of the State was considerably retard- 


aration of the land later than usual. 


Some lice and other 
have appeared in isolated sections, 
but none of these ailments seem to 
have done any serious damage. For 
the last few weeks the weather has 
been admirable for cotton growing 


siderable headway. The condition of 
the cotton crop invariably falls ma- 


during July, and until the August 
1st mid-season report is issued it is 
difficult to venture any prediction as 
to the course of the cotton crop. 
However, regarding the opinions ex- 
pressed by the various correspond- 
ents in the different counties as to 





thus assuming 
such proportions, the value of sea-| 


exceeding care has | 
been taken, due consideration being | 


given shows that the condition | 


the prospects for a full crop, this 
prospect is shown at this time to be 
78.8 per cent. 

Invariably the reports 
several counties show that there has 
been a material decrease in the utili- 
| zation of commercial fertilizers un- 
der cotton. 
connection with the cotton crop, that 


one of the best counties in the State | 


arlboro—reports a perfect condi- 
tion, and the largest cotton county 
below Columbia — Orangeburg—re- 


ports very nearly a perfect condition. | 
with the | 
Abbe- 
ville and Greenwood, the condition | 
does not seem to be as good as it is | 


In the Piedmont territory, 


exception of York, Pickens, 


in other sections. 


“Hog and Hominy.” 


In regard to the corn crop through- 
out the State there is 
most material increase in acreage, 
| coupled with the further statement 
| that the increased purchase of fer- 
| tilizers has been for utilization under 
| the 1908 corn crop. 
| 


to be in a fine and healthy condition. 


liamson Plan of cultivation has been 
largely employed, and this Depart- 
ment has distributed many hundreds 
of small pamphlets, 
method of planting. 
indication of a splendid increase in 
the production of corn in South Car- 
Olina in 1908, and this has 
| somewhat stimulated by the 





been 
several 








THE FAMOUS MODERN CANNERS are the Best, Most Durable, Most Complete 


cities, 100 to 10,000 cans in ten hours. Write for 


free illustrated literature to-day. 


but it is probable that late planting | 


The cotton crop in many portions | 


ed in the early stages by cool weath- | 
er, particularly cool nights, and rain | 
in certain localities, making the prep- | 
A number of the counties report the | much improved: 
crop from ten to fifteen days late. | 
plant ailments | 


and the plant has been making con-| ager of The Progressive Farmer, Ra- 


: | how. 
terially in the latter part of June and | 


from the 


It is noteworthy also, in| 


| Getting Ready to Grow Their Own | 


reported a| 


The corn crop | 
is reported from all parts of the State | 
| binds eight to ten acres per day. 


P . iS ey 
It is worth noting also that the Wil- | —— 


Pas . | China pigs $5, pair 89. 
detailing this |N. C. 


There is every | 


> Machines made. 


MODERN CANNER COMPANY, Bridgeport, Alabama. 


|corn growing contests that are be- 


ing conducted this year. 


Tobacco and Truck Crops in Fine 
Plight. 


Last year’s tobacco crop was the 
best and the largest that South Caro- 
lina has raised in many years, and 
this year it is probable that the crop 
will be equally as large, if not lar- 
ger, and the reports indicate that the 
plant is in a healthy condition and 
that the prospects are excellent at 
this time. 

The season of 1908 has been the 
best in some years in regard to fruit, 
grapes and berries, and as to truck- 
ing, conditions have been exception- 
ally good, though in some sections 
the vegetable gardens were failures, 
due largely to the wet weather early 
in the season. 

Altogether, the crop conditions as 
to all crops in South Carolina are 
gratifyingly good at this season, and 
unless there be adverse conditions 
encountered during July and August, 


| the year 1908 should be an excellent 
|one agriculturally in the 


State. 
Throughout the State there has been 
introduced more improved farming 
methods and the utilization of labor- 
saving machinery and farm imple- 
ments is becoming more general. 
The condition of farm labor in all 
parts of the State is reported as 


JAS: A. HOYT. 
S. ¢., June 17th. 


Columbia, 

Do you want to make | some good 
honest money and get your pay every 
night? Write a line (a postal card 
will do) to Special Circulation Man- 


leigh, N. C., and he will tell you 
Worth looking into. 








Gibbes Improved (2 in 4) £2» Mil 


and Boltet 


a. a MILL THAT WILL:” Cut perfect laths. 
so, Pay for itselfinaday. Run with least pow- 
{fF ah Vg er: Make a waste-heap marketable. 
- y THIS MACHINE FILLS THE BILL. 
eee Certainly the best machine made. Fuller in. 
formationon application to 
GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY, 
Sellers of ‘‘Gibbes Guaranteed Machinery,’’—all kinds, 


Box 1280, Columbia, S. C. 


FARMERS’ -:- EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 6 cents a word; 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month, 12c; three 
months, 30 cents; six months, 55 cents; one 
year, $1. Each word number or initial (in- 
cluding name and address) counted as a se- 
parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost $480 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we carry it at this 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less than $1. 





























Large English Berkshire Pigs.—Pair, not re- 
lated for $12. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ideal 
| Poultry and Stock Farm, C. E. Smith, Afton, 
Tenn. 





New McCormick Harvester and Binder for 
sale cheap. Drawn by three horses, cuts and 


Address J. W. 
, Lewiston, N. C. 





For Sale—Jersey bull 33 months old $25. One- 


| horse McCormick mowing machine and rake. 


both in good repair, $35. Peas per bu.: 


Wonder- 
ful black, $3; black, $2.50; mixed, $2.25. 


Poland 
Chas. TT’, Peal, Tunis, 





Re-cleaned Peas $2 to $2.25 per bu, Govern- 
ment test showing 98 per cent germinating. One 
each Rockisland, Chattanooga and Avery Disc 
Plows, a Shredder, Railway Horse power, all 
good as new for service. Angora Goats, Essex 
and Large Improved Yorkshire Pigs. J. E. 
Coulter, Connellys Springs, N.C, 





BIG MONEY MADE 
IN CANNING FOR THE MARKET 


Prices, $5.00 to $500.00. Capa- 








THE ALEIGH SAVINGS BANK, 


JOHN T. PULLEN, President. CHARLES ROOT, Cashier. 


$ 75,000.00 
700,000.00 


4 per cent interest paid on deposits 


Write for further information. 


Capital and Surplus, - . 
Deposits, - - - - + + 














COW PEA THRESHER 


AT LAST 








A machine that will thresh the 
Southern Cow Pea from the 
mown vines—any variety, also 
soy beans, field beans, and the 
Canada field peas in a fast satis- 
factory way, not breaking over 1 


to 2 per cent. Catalogue FREE. 


KOGER 


Pea and Bean Thresher Com’y., 
MORRISTOWN, TENNESSEE. 


t@ Write today for free catalogue 
and mention The Progressive Farmer. 




















The UNIT Road Machine 


OPERATED BY 


One Man and One Team 


PRICE ONE-FiFTH AS MUCH AS 
LARGE Graders 
DOES TALES oho 


AT HA 
THE COST 


The Call- Wat Co. « 


RICHMOND, VA. 


FOUND! 


One of the best Commission Houses for you 
to ship your Fruits, Potatoes, Cabbage, Peas 
and everything in this line to, Write them 
today. They are 


Hewltt & Company, 
10 E. Camden Street, : +; BALTIMORE, Md. 


THE CHEAPEST 


FARM LANDS 


In the United States to-day—soil, 
climate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


ARE SOUTHERN LANDS. 


They are the best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser, the dairyman and general farmer, 

The South has quick and cheap rail access to 
the greatest markets in America, 

The South has seaports and a growing foreign 
trade. Its ports are nearest Europe, the West 
Indies, South America, the Panama and the 
Orient. 

The South contributed nearly 700 millions “f 
dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last year, 

The South has a mild and healthful climate 
plenty of fuel, good water, soils yielding a 
greater variety of products than any other part 
of the country, excellent school facilities and 
every advantage desired by law-abiding and in- 
telligent citizens. 

The South has extensive forests, veins of coal, 
deposits of ore, quarries of marble and stone, 
beds of clay, and many other minerals and 
metals. 

The South is in need of more settlers to buy 
vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell it, and 
buy wagons, implements, furniture and house- 
hold supplies, and put some money in the bank. 


Reasons why the South is the most desirable 


part of the country for the home-seeker, manu- 
facturer, and b man lied by 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway 
and Mobile & Ohio Railroad 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


























